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This manual, with Davey in the Sand Hills, by Anne M. Halla- 
day, presents the subject matter for a unit of work on the 
theme “Home Missionaries at Work.” 
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Let’s Think about Home Missions! 


1. An Early Declaration of the Need 
for Missions 


“Home Missions!’ The words themselves are 
picture words. Everyone who reads them sees 
flashing pictures of men and women serving, tak- 
ing the word of God to those who know it not, 
and trying to help them to live according to this 
word. One sees men and women going into fron- 
tiers, serving in mountain cabins, in homes on the 
prairies, in houses of country villages, in tall 
apartments in crowded cities. 

But rarely do these pictures bring the realiza- 
tion that this concern for spreading the word of 
God is as old as our country itself. From the 
time of the early colonists it has been of funda- 
mental and primary importance. As early as 1628 
the settlers in Massachusetts felt the need for 
home missions. Their charter stated that its “prin- 
cipall ende” was “to wynn and incite the natives 
of the country to the knowledge of the onlie true 
God.” 

Those people had traveled across an unknown 
ocean. They had begun a new life in an unknown 
land. In that land they had found the joys and 
satisfactions of religious freedom. Because of it 
they gladly accepted responsibility to work that 
others might know the “onlie true God.” So, for 
at least three and a quarter centuries there has 
been in America a concern that the knowledge of 
God and his will for people be made known to 
those who know it not. 


2. The Purpose of Home Missions Today 


Home missions means the extension of the 
Christian message to people “at home.” It is es- 
sentially and fundamentally a spiritual undertak- 
ing. It exists to present Christ to men and to im- 
press his spirit upon the life of each generation 
in turn. Its purpose is to create a Christian na- 
tion where all places and all people are reached 


with the Christian gospel and with a Christian 
ministry that serves every form of their need. 

It is a “genuine effort to give spiritual reality 
to that American ideal which James Truslow 
Adams has described as a ‘dream of a land in 
which life shall be better and richer and fuller 
for every man... a dream of a social order in 
which each man and each woman shall be able to 
attain to the fullest stature of which they are in- 
nately capable.’ ”? 


3. The Content of Home Missions 


Home missions is the pioneering spirit of the 
church. It is the conscious outreach of the church 
beyond its present borders of interest and service. 
It is dominantly adventurous, always pressing for- 
ward and outward into new areas of unmet need. 
It is preaching, teaching, serving, loving, in 
countless friendly ways. It is bridging the gulfs 
of inequality and always and everywhere demon- 
strating the relevance of Christian truth in living. 


4- The Missionaries Themselves 


a. Who are they? They are messengers. They 
bring the good news about Jesus through whose 
life people may know more of God, his love and 
care. They are friends of boys and girls, men and 
women, serving them in many ways. 

A missionary may be a man or a woman. Some- 
times husband and wife go together to work as 
missionaries. 

b. What do they do? They minister as Chris- 
tians to the needs of every race and class in every 
section of the country. They serve as leaders in 
Sunday schools, vacation schools, mission schools, 
city neighborhood centers, as teachers, ministers, 
doctors, nurses, friends. 

They serve by trailer, by boat, on horseback, on 
foot, on buses and streetcars, in station wagons, 
in pickup trucks, by mail. 


1From Toward a Christian America, by Hermann N. 
Morse, New York, Friendship Press, 1935, p. 15. 
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They work in the ways they know best and 
teach the things they know best. Yet, often be- 
cause there is no one else to carry on a particu- 
lar job, they do things they have never attempted 
before. In all their work they find joy. 


c. Where do they go? ‘They go to the sand- 
hill country of Nebraska, along the rugged sea- 
coast of Maine, into the mountains of Tennessee, 
into teeming, crowded sections of large cities, the 
hot deserts of Arizona, the isolated rural country 
of Montana, into the cotton fields of Alabama, up 
and down and across our land wherever the har- 
vesters of fruits and vegetables follow the crops, 
inside the simple homes of those recently come to 
find refuge in America. 

Missionaries go to represent the church. They 
bring Christian leadership, Christian ministry, 
Christian faith. 


5. The Joy of Missionary Service 


From a missionary in the mountains comes the 
report: “I knew the development of community 
consciousness was a necessary step in the ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom of God. I just let the 
people understand I had come to help them, and 
before I knew it they were helping me... a li- 
brary of five hundred books and magazines, furni- 
ture for the reading room donated from each 
home . . . a scout troop with the station-master 
leading it . .. the county clerk instructing in 
shorthand. . . . Teach and live a wholesome and 
joyous religion and you will win out!’ 

From a young woman sent to a mission field in 
South Dakota this word was received: “I had not 
been told before leaving home exactly what kind 
of work I would be called upon to do, except that 
it would be with young people. Since my arrival 
a daily vacation Bible school has taken much of 
my time. I am the regular teacher for a class of 
girls, lead the choir, and, during the absence of 
the missionary pastor, act as superintendent of the 
Sunday school. The first month has been one of 
great experiences, considering the fact that the 
locality was absolutely new to me. I hope that 
next month I can accomplish more in return for 
this wonderful opportunity for Christian Service.’ 

From the city: “I scraped off layers of ancient 
wallpaper to make a bright, new kindergarten 
room. I blackened the rusty edges of long discon- 
tinued fireplaces in two club rooms. I registered 


1 Condensed from For a New America, by Coe Hayne, 
New York, Council of Women for Home Missions and 
Missionary Education Movement, pp. 20-21. 

2From For a New America, p. 24. 


children for camp. Their strange names baffled 
me; I could not spell them unassisted. I did not 
know that home missions meant things like these, 
but that first day was the most wonderful day of 
my life. Why doesn’t everyone want to do it?” 

From a church school teacher: “TI like to think 
that, in a sense, I, too, am helping in the work of 
home missions. It is through me that boys and 
girls will understand the cause of missions and 
will find ways to participate in it. My own knowl- 
edge, interest, and ability to interpret must never 
waver.” 


Let’s Get Ready to Teach 
1. Why Am I Teaching? 


To acquaint primary boys and girls with one 
particular missionary family—Mr. and Mrs. Cam- 
eron and Davey—and the work they do. 

To introduce additional information so primary 
children will learn about and appreciate other 
ways in which home missionaries serve. 

To help the primary boys and girls realize that 
sending and supporting missionaries is a part of 
the work of their own church, and that this sup- 
port through money, gifts, time, and interest is a 
privilege. 

To direct their discovery that because they, too, 
are part of a Christian church, they have a respon- 
sibility to help, and they may begin immediately. 


2. What Books Shall I Use? 


a. The children’s reading book “Davey in the 
Sand Hills.” This describes the summer work of a 
real missionary family, Mr. and Mrs. Cameron 
and nine-year-old David, who travel in their 
trailer to the sand hills of western Nebraska. Here 
in ranch country where homes are miles apart, 
far from town or city, and regular church attend- 
ance impossible, Mr. Cameron conducts vacation 
and Sunday schools and holds church services. 

Mrs. Cameron helps with these activities and, 
in addition, “measures and makes lists” for the 
many surprises to be sent back to sand-hill friends 
at Christmas. There are new adventures every 
day for Davey as he greets old friends and dis- 
covers new ones. One “new one” is a missionary 
nurse. 

The car, Sandy, is a real member of the family, 
too. He snorts and balks, bucks and toots, and gets 
his toes pricked. Ranch children eagerly fill 
Sandy’s insides like sardines in a can. Ranch 
mothers and fathers happily welcome the Camer- 
ons and Sandy. 
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b. This teacher's guide. Part I introduces the 
Cameron family. It presents classroom helps for 
developing the story through music, art, dramatics, 
Bible and worship, through shared experiences of 
fun and work. It suggests activities to encourage 
giving. It provides the basis for an interest and 
understanding of other home mission enterprises 
described in Part IT. 

Primary boys and girls who know well the story 
of a particular missionary are then in readiness to 
be introduced to others. So Davey in the Sand 
Hills must be presented to them enthusiastically 
and vividly. They must move from place to place 
with the Camerons, work and play with them, 
feel their satisfactions and disappointments. Thus 
will the additional material about other mission- 
aries be rich in meaning for them. 

Part II introduces eight other home mission- 
aries who also are real people. It describes some of 
the ways these men and women, like the Camer- 
ons, demonstrate the Christian life and serve that 
the world may be filled with the knowledge and 
meaning of God’s love. It provides outlines for a 
story about each one and the child (or adult) 
whose life has been changed by him. 

Choose for telling, one story from each of the 
following groups. Choose the one that most nearly 
represents the type of work done by your own de- 
nomination. 


Seacoast missionaries who travel by 
boat. 

Missionary doctors in the mountains 
who travel by horseback. 


Group 1 


Missionary ministers in the city who 
travel by streetcar. 

Neighborhood center missionaries 
who travel on foot. 

Christian Friendliness missionaries 
who travel by bus. 


Group 2 


The missionary teacher who travels 
by red pickup truck. 

Missionaries among migrant work- 
ers who serve im station wagons. 

Church-school-by-mail missionaries 
who serve by maul. 


Used together, Davey in the Sand Hills and 
the teacher’s guide are suitable for a midweek 
mission study group, weekday church school, va- 
cation school, or where an expanded session of 
the church school provides opportunity for using 
a variety of resource materials. Although ten ses- 
sions are developed here, the included material is 


Group 3 


sufficient for a much longer study, as in a week- 
day or vacation church school. 

In a ten-session unit, develop one story in each 
of the three groupings listed above, choosing that 
one in which your own denomination is interested, 
as doctor in Group 1, city missionary in Group 2, 
teacher in Group 3. As a matter of interest to the 
children and to inform them of the larger mission- 
ary field, you may share with them interesting bits 
of information about the others as described in 
“Background for the Teacher.” 

In a fifteen-session study, expand Part I to 
eleven sessions, presenting one chapter each day 
from Davey in the Sand Hills, and developing 
Part II as outlined. 

In a twenty-session study, expand Part I to 
eleven sessions as indicated above, and expand 
Part II allowing an entire session for each of the 
eight missionary areas described there. The final 
session is for recall and for sharing with others 
what has been learned. 


3. How Do I Prepare? 


a. Become familiar with the textbook and guide. 
Read these for sheer enjoyment. See them as one 
whole. Reading with pencil in hand enables one to 
jot down ideas, to list questions, to make marginal 
notes for use when teaching. 

In Part I get acquainted with the Cameron 
family. You will grow to love them. Remember 
that this is one kind of home mission work being 
studied in detail. Put yourself in the Camerons’ 
place; feel their joy in the privilege of service. Put 
yourself in the place of the families whose lives 
are brightened because the Camerons come to 
them. Think what it would be like to live at such 
a distance from neighbors and to be without 
church fellowship with friends. 

Plan how you can have the children feel them- 
selves in Davey’s place, in the place of his friends. 

The descriptive word pictures of the sand-hill 
country (page 11) have been given to the writer 
by Miss Mari Sandoz, a native Nebraskan born 
and raised in the sand hills, who now writes and 
talks about them with understanding, apprecia- 
tion, and love; and by Mrs. Venice Edmonson, 
whose ranch home snuggles among them. 

In Part II get acquainted with some other ways 
missionaries travel and serve. Imagine yourself 
living on a mountain plateau or in a crowded 
city, alone, without friends, needing help. Think 
of the scope of missionary work in all our land; 
visualize those ‘messengers’ who are the mission- 
aries of your denomination. They are important ; 
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within them is wrapped up the most important 
message in the world—Love. 

Read the story outlines. Choose for develop- 
ment that one in which your own denomination 
is interested. (See Section b below for directions 
for securing this information.) Plan how you can 
bring the story to life for the children you teach. 

Determine your objectives in view of the num- 
ber of sessions you will have. Plan on paper and 
in your “mind’s eye” how you best can accom- 
plish them with your particular class in your par- 
ticular meeting place. 

Before making decisions about any gift activi- 
ties, be sure to find out from the department of 
missionary education or home or national mission 
board of your denomination (see page 10) the 
specific gifts that are needed. The value of the giv- 
ing enterprise is lost if unneeded or inappropriate 
gifts are sent. Be sure the gift packages are prepaid. 

b. Do outside preparation for enrichment of 
yourself and class. Send at once to the department 
of missionary education or home or national mis- 
sion board of your denomination and request ma- 
terials, stories, pictures, and maps about home 
mission work of particular interest to primary 
children and information about money and other 
gifts that are needed. 

Order from this same source a list of filmstrips, 
movies, and slides appropriate for this unit (see 
page 7). Ask about recommended appropriate 
service projects suitable for children’s participa- 
tion and choose one or two for your class to de- 
velop. Request a list of supplies or gifts that chil- 
dren may make or collect as gifts. The gift activi- 
ties described in this guide are only suggestive of 
things suited to the abilities and interests of pri- 
mary children. There are many others. 

The interdenominational projects described in 
this manual are: The Maine Seacoast Mission 
Society, 24 Ledgelawn Avenue, Bar Harbor, 
Maine; work among migrants, Division of Home 
Missions of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
oY Ohio O EN Fave 

Find out how the offerings of the children are 
channeled in your local church. If the money is to 
be given to a treasurer, ask him to visit the class 
and be prepared to tell the children some of the 
things that happen to the money they give. It is es- 
sential that he present this important subject in a 
vivid and interesting way. When children see their 
pennies, dimes, and dollars “turning into” Bibles 
and lesson materials, crayons, drawing paper, and 
scissors for vacation schools, bandages and medi- 


cines for hospitals, carfare and camp expenses for 
a city child’s happy vacation, their sharing is gen- 
erous. When children do not know where their 
money goes, uninterested givers are guaranteed. 
Plan with the minister for a home missionary 
to visit and talk in the primary department. Spe- 
cific procedure for this activity has not been de- 
scribed in any one class session, but if such a visit 
could be arranged, it would be a rich and valuable 
resource. It could be incorporated into any ses- 
sion and at any time. The purpose of such a con- 
tact is obvious: to acquaint the children with a 
real person who is doing work similar to the 
things they are hearing about, and to learn from 
him a personal account of the way he serves. 
Give yourself the fun of extensive practice in 
handling the suggested work materials. Only as 
you yourself enjoy drawing and painting, sewing 
and cutting, hammering and sawing, will you 
achieve enthusiastic participation from the children. 


Books on Nebraska for the Leader 


Do some reading about the scene of the Cam- 
erons’ work. 


Nebraska Beautiful, Conservation Bulletin 17, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Old Jules, by Mari Sandoz. Boston, Little, Brown & 
Company, 1935. 

Other books on the history of Nebraska may be se- 
cured through public libraries. 


Find Resources for Use with the Children 
Friendship Press Books 


The following books dealing with home missions 
are published by Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y., and may be secured from your 
denominational supply headquarters: 


The Three Henrys and Mrs. Hornicle, by Edith J. 
Agnew. 1950. Cloth $1.75, paper $1.00. (Mountain 
mining district) 

Sandy and Mr. Jalopy, by Edith J. Agnew. 1949. 
Cloth $1.75, paper $1.00. (Migrants) 

NOW! Everybody Needs a Church, edited by Mary 
Margaret Brace and Lucy M. Eldredge. 1951. 35 
cents. A magazine-type book containing articles, 
short items, and special features on the progress of 
churches in new places and on the unique ways the 
church’s message is being spread. 

Friendship Magic, by Jeanette Perkins Brown. 1945. 
Cloth $1.00, paper 75 cents. (Selected stories on 
different home mission areas ) 

Wishes Come True, by Jeanette Perkins Brown. 1948. 
Cloth $1.50, paper 90 cents. (Puerto Rico) 

Billy Bates, by Mabel Garrett Wagner. 1946. 75 
cents. (Negro) 
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My Indian Picture Story Book, by Mabel Nieder- 
meyer. 1944. 75 cents. (American Indians) 

Hungry Hollow, by Anna Rose Wright. 1951. Cloth 
$2.00, paper $1.25. (Mountain area of Tennessee) 
The junior book on the theme “Home Mission- 
aries at Work.” 


Other Books 


A Child’s Story of Nebraska, by Clara O. Wilson and 
Alice M. Cusack. Lincoln, Nebraska, University 
Publishing Company, 1937. 

Two Is a Team, by Lorraine and Jerrold Beim. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc., 1945. 
(Negro and white) 

Hezekiah Horton, by Ellen Terry. New York, The 
Viking Press, Inc., 1942. (Negro) 

The Colored Land, a Navajo Indian Book, written 
and illustrated by Navajo children, edited by Rose 
K. Brandt. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1937. 

Little Herder in Spring, by Ann Nolan Clark. Pub- 
lication of United States Office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C., 1940. 

Dark Eyes and Her Navajo Blanket, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Picture Stories. World’s Children Series. 


Visual Materials 


Send at once to the department of missionary edu- 
cation or home or national mission board of your de- 
nomination for a list of visual aids suitable for this 
unit. 

Packet of current informational material on 
migrants. Contents revised frequently as new articles 
become available. Includes a suggested list of service 
projects in which boys and girls may engage. 25 cents. 
Order from The Division of Home Missions of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Picture sheet “Home Is Where the Crops Are 
Ripe.” Useful for cutting and mounting, for scrap- 
books and workbooks, or for poster display. 25 cents. 
Order from the Division of Home Missions. 


Nonebah of the Navajos, a filmstrip about a little 
Navajo Indian girl. Black and white. 

Boys of the Southern Mountains, a filmstrip. No color. 
Secure both either from your own denomination or 

from Dr. Harry Spencer, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 

York 10, N. Y. Price $3.00. 


Songs 


From Sing, Children, Sing, by Edith Lovell 
Thomas, Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press: “For 
the Beauty of the Earth”; “Church Offering.” 

From Hymns for Primary Worship, Philadelphia, 
The Westminster Press, 1946: “Our Part’; “Homes” ; 
“Thy Work, O God, Needs Many Hands”; “Tell Me 
the Stories of Jesus.” 

From Sing a Song of Friendship, by Irving Caesar, 


1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., 1946: “I Know 
a Friendly City.” 
“Little Sir Echo.” 


Games to Play 


Children’s Games from Many Lands, by Nina Millen. 
New York, Friendship Press, 1943, redesigned 
1951. Cloth $2.00, paper $1.50. 


Craft Activities 


Here’s How and When, by Armilda B. Keiser. New 
York, Friendship Press, 1951. $2.75. 


Bible Verses 


This list is suggestive of verses suitable for use in 
this unit. You may discover others. 

Malachi 2:10a; Luke 6:31; John 15:12; Matthew 
19:19b; I Thessalonians 5:15b; Matthew 7:12; Luke 
10:27; John 15:4; John 13:34; Psalms 19:14—Mof- 
fatt Translation; J Corinthians 14:1; Isaiah 41:6a; 
II Chronicles 31:21; Psalms 33:5b; Acts 10:38; 
I John 4:11; I John 4:7a; Psalms 122:1. 


Plan Work Activities for the Children 
A. Making Records 


1. An illustrated chart of Davey’s sand-hill ex- 
periences. This, when completed, will be a record 
showing the family’s travels from its starting point 
(Grand Island) out along the highway to Stockton 
and the sandy trails to the other locations. (See 
the picture chart on back cover for suggestions.) 

Each day, with colored crayons or paints, the 
children will illustrate the parts of the story heard 
on that day, each one choosing to draw the inci- 
dent of particular interest to him. Then the chil- 
dren may cut out their drawings and paste them 
in proper place on the chart. 

After listening to Chapter 1, for example, there 
would be drawings of Davey, his father, his moth- 
er, their house, Sandy, the trailer, the plants in 
Mr. Cameron’s garden, the sparrows in the lilac 
bush, and whatever else the children choose to 
draw. Grouped together and pasted on the chart 
the printed caption above will indicate “Grand 
Island.” Along the drawn-in highway leading out 
from Grand Island might be figures of Corky and 
Bob and Bill on their bicycles, waving good-by. 

At Stockton the illustrations would show the 
church, the elm tree with the trailer parked be- 
neath, Mr. and Mrs. Hansen and Peter. 

Trymore would show the post office and Mary 
Alice’s home. 

After hearing the final chapter, the illustrations 
of Christmas packages and gay stuffed animal toys 
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might be placed in border effect around the four 
sides of the chart as a reminder of the Christmas 
surprises made for missionary boxes. 

NEEDED: A large piece of white or brown 
wrapping paper about 54 x 60 inches, smaller 
pieces of drawing paper, colored crayons or paints, 
scissors, paste, imagination. 

2. A broomstick movie of Davey’s adventures. 
(Some children may prefer the more up-to-date 
description—a “television show.”’) 

These drawings, or paintings, planned and made 
by the children, are pasted together side by side 
in sequence to form a long strip. As two children 
unwind the movie from the broomstick at one 
end of the carton across the open front of the 
carton to the broomstick at the other end, a nar- 
rator tells the story: 


This is Davey Cameron. Our story is about him. 

This is Davey’s father. He is a missionary. 

This is Davey’s mother. She is a missionary, too. 

This is Sandy. He is like a member of the family. 

This is a trailer house. Davey lives in it in summer. 

This is Peter. He got scared in the trailer. 

This is Mama Sherman. She is happy to see the 
Camerons again. 

This is her broom. She uses it to make the school- 
room ready for vacation school. 

This is Joseph in his coat of many colors. The Gos- 
pel Ridge children like this story. We know it, too. 


NEEDED: One grocery carton, a broom handle 
cut into two pieces of equal length, 4 or 5 inches 
longer than the height of the carton, drawing 
paper, colored crayons or paints, scissors, paste.. 

3. A reflectoscope movie. Drawings similar to 
those suggested above are made by the children 
and reflected from the machine onto a screen or 
wall. A child or the teacher may narrate the story. 

NEEDED: A reflectoscope machine, pieces of 
Manila-tag or drawing paper 6 x 4% inches to fit 
the machine, colored crayons or paints. 

4. A “stained glass window” telling about home 
mussions. As each type of missionary work is pre- 
sented (Part Il), the children make a correspond- 
ing illustration, as: 


Mr. Cameron, the Sunday school missionary, beside 
his trailer. 

The missionary nurse in a hospital. 

The missionary doctor on his horse. 

The seacoast missionary on the boat. 

The missionary teacher with her charts and pupil 
in the doorway of the Navajo home. 

The city missionary taking a child to the clinic on 
a streetcar. 


These are cut out and pasted on a large sheet 


of paper to form a pleasing church window de- 
sign: a circle for a rose window, a pointed design 
for a Gothic window. To be most effective, there 
should be no bare or uncolored area in any il- 
lustration. Use black crayons or paints to em- 
phasize the “leaded” markings between the de- 
signs and around the outside edge. Clipped to a 
curtain or tacked to a wall back of the worship 
center, the window takes on added meaning and 
beauty. 

If the illustrations are painted directly on a 
thin white paper, oil may be evenly applied to the 
back side. With an electric spotlight behind, to 
shine through the colors, the effect is even more 
like a stained glass window. 

NEEDED: Large sheet of brown or white paper, 
small pieces of drawing paper, colored paints or 
crayons, scissors, paste. 


B. Gifts for Others 


Before planning gifts, write to the department 
of missionary education or home or national mis- 
sion board of your denomination (see list on page 
10) for a description of home mission projects 
needing help. Ask for suggestions for specific gifts 
that are needed, if they have such. Interdenomina- 
tional groups may write to the Division of Home 
Missions of the National Council of Churches (see 
page 6). The gifts here described are only sug- 
gestive. There are many others. 


I. FROM PAPER 

a. Picture puzzles. Choose large pictures that 
have special appeal for children, as birds, animals, 
airplanes. Carefully paste each one on cardboard 
of the same size, making sure the paste entirely 
covers the cardboard and that the picture is 
pressed on firmly. Leaving it under a weight over- 
night is desirable. Use paper cutter to trim the 
sides evenly, then cut the picture into ten or more 
irregular pieces. Place each cut-up puzzle into a 
separate Manila envelope on which has been 
printed the subject of the puzzle. 

b. The “makings” for picture storybooks. All 
children love to make things! In this activity and 
the one below, the working “ingredients” are only 
prepared by the class; the children who receive 
them have the fun of creating the books. | 

The children will look through magazines at 
home for pictures of trains, boats, flowers, babies, 
animals, birds, and other subjects of likely in- 
terest to boys and girls. These torn-out pages they 
will bring to class. 

In class they will trim the pages evenly, sort 
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the pictures, and put together those on one sub- 
ject. The pictures, together with packages of col- 
ored mounting paper or plain or colored chalk cut 
to correct size, paste brushes, jars of paste, scis- 
sors, metal rings or leather lacing are then pack- 
aged for mailing. Each box should contain mate- 
rials for twelve children to make one book each. 

c. The “makings” for Bible storybooks. As- 
semble as described above, using Bible story pic- 
tures (colored if possible) carefully cut from out- 
dated lesson materials. Print the Scripture refer- 
ence for each picture at the lower part of the page 
for the teacher’s ready reference. 


2. FROM WOOD 

a. Clay boards. Attractive ones are made from 
the thick, heavy square ends of discarded orange 
crates. Remove all nails, then sandpaper edges and 
surfaces. Decorate one side with colored crayon 
designs; across the bottom side and flush against 
the edge, nail a half-inch-width strip of wood. 
This strip fits close against the edge of the table, 
holds the board securely in place and prevents its 
slipping while the child models the clay. 

Cover board with one or two heavy coats of 
clear shellac. 

These boards have an additional use as “lap 
boards” for groups in church schools or vacation 
schools where work tables are not available. 

b. Boats. Ask the lumberman to cut the wood 
for you 9 x 3% inches and one-half inch thick. 
There should be enough pieces to permit each 
child to make at least one boat. 

With coping saws the children cut one end of 
their boats to form a prow, and with’4- or 44-inch 
drills they bore a hole for the mast, which is made 
from a dowel stick of corresponding width. The 
stick will stay securely in place if a bit of glue is 
put into the hole. Sandpaper well before painting 
with enamel paints. 

Have the children make triangular sails of col- 
ored cloth in class or at home. These may be tied 
with thread to the mast. 

If boats are to be gifts for a nursery group, a 
screw eye may be attached to the point of the 
prow and strong cord inserted for pulling along 
the floor. 

If “makings” of the boats rather than com- 
pleted boats are sent for primary gifts, the pack- 
age should include: 


12 pieces of wood, cut 9 x 3% inches, with holes 
for masts already bored 

12 dowel sticks cut correct lengths for masts 

12 pieces of cloth with paper pattern for cutting 
sails 


3 or 4 scroll saws with blades 

Several sheets of sandpaper 

1 small tube of glue 

1 pair of scissors 

Thread for attaching sails to mast 

1 can of turpentine 

Several cans of enamel paints and some brushes 


c. Block trains. These are similarly made. The 
carpenter will cut the wood (about 2 x 2 inches) 
in appropriate lengths for engine, coal car, ca- 
boose, and other cars. Sandpaper well. Add spools 
and wooden buttons for headlight, smokestack, 
whistle. Color in the windows and other necessary 
markings. Use screw eyes and hooks for joining 
the cars. Add cord for pulling. 

Because of their weight and cost of shipping, it 
is suggested that wooden gifts be made only for 
nearby mission centers where they may be deliv- 
ered in person or by automobile. 


3. FROM CLOTH 

a. Bean bags. The children make original de- 
signs on paper then cut them from cloth or oil- 
cloth. The teacher or a mother may machine-sew 
around three edges to insure firmness. The chil- 
dren add decorations, as button eyes, ribbon ties, 
yarn hair, then put in the beans (but not too full) 
and sew across the opening. 

b. Stuffed animal toys. These same designs 
made larger are suitable for stuffed toys. They are 
also effective in plain or figured cloth or oilcloth. 
As suggested above, they may be decorated with 
buttons, ribbon, and yarn. Cut up discarded, clean 
nylon stockings for stuffing. When the toys are 
washed the stockings dry quickly and bounce back 
into shape without the usual lumps. 

c. Bibs for babies. Use bright figured or plain 
plastic material. Cut out with pinking shears to 
avoid hemming. Sew colored tape around the neck 
and allow long ends for tying. 

d. Table covers (for protection when using 
clay or paints). Cut plastic or oilcloth material a 
little longer than the work-table tops. About 4 
inches from each corner, sew a 12-inch length of 
cotton tape. These tie under the table and around 
each leg to hold the cover in place. 


4. CHRISTMAS SURPRISES FOR MISSIONARY BOXES 

a. Pine cones. Paint edges of cones with gold 
or silver radiator paint, or shellac cones and while 
still wet sprinkle with metallic paper cut into tiny 
pieces or with colored sequins available in small 
packages from Woolworths. Attach red or white 
yarn loop for hanging. 
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b. Stars. Round off edges of cork stoppers. 
Shellac and sprinkle with stardust or bits of metal- 
lic paper. Insert colored toothpicks to stick out 
in all directions, forming pretty balls of color. 

c. Christmas stockings. Use pinking shears 
and cut stocking designs from red or white tarla- 
tan. Use contrasting yarn and sew two matching 
pieces together in running stitches. Attach yarn 
pompon or small metal bell to top or toe of each 
stocking. 

d. Snowballs (like Mrs. Cameron’s surprise 
balls) : 

FOR GIRLS: Buy tiny gifts as a thimble, bar- 
rette, hair ribbon, pin, miniature doll, puzzle. 

FOR BOYS: Top, marbles, magnifying lens, mag- 
net, small flashlight, tie clasp, deflated balloon. 

Wrap each gift separately in white paper. With 
long narrow strips of white crepe paper (it 
stretches) wrap four or five gifts, one at a time, 
into each ball, making it about the size of a grape- 
fruit. Cover outside with cotton sprinkled with ar- 
tificial snow. Indicate on tag whether for a girl 
or boy. 


Plan Other Creative Activities 

Make words and tune for “Good Morning” 
song. 

Pantomime with music and song, actions of 
characters in Davey in the Sand Hills. 

Design poster to show expenditure of class 
money. 

Decorate envelope container for sharing money. 

Write prayers and litanies. 

Give a play about a missionary. 

Dictate or write a letter to the church treasurer 
and plan for his visit to the class. 

Prepare a welcome for visiting missionary. 

Arrange a closing service for sharing learnings 
with others and for dedication of gifts. 


Consider Possible Uses for Class 
Sharing of Money 
A. If your group is interdenominational, you 
may decide to use the money in one of the follow- 
ing ways: 
New reading books for other Sunday schools. 
Boxes of crayons, scissors, drawing paper, 
paste for vacation schools. 
Baseballs, bats, checkers, parcheesi, and other 
games for neighborhood centers or Harvesters. 
Toothbrushes, washcloths, towels for a hospital. 
Materials needed to make the gifts and to buy 
those to put inside the Christmas snowballs. 
“Ingredients” for sending other children so 


that they may make their own boats and picture 
books. 

B. If your group is denominational, write to 
the headquarters listed below for information about 
needs: 

AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 

Department of Missionary Education, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

AMERICAN LUTHERAN 

Woman’s Missionary Federation, 57 East Main 
Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

AUGUSTANA LUTHERAN 

Women’s Missionary Society, 3939 Pine Grove 
Avenue, Chicago 13, Ill. Miss Burnice Fjellman. 
CHURCH OF GoD 

Board of Church Extension and Home Missions, 
Anderson, Ind. 

CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 

General Brotherhood Board, 22 South State Street, 
Elgin, Ill. 

CHURCH OF THE NAZARENE 

Department of Church Schools, 2923 Troost Ave- 
nue, Box 527, Kansas City 10, Mo. 
CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN 

Missions Council, Room 508, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 

CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN 

Board of Missions and Evangelism, Crosstown Sta- 
tion, Box 5862, Memphis 4, Tenn. 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 

United Christian Missionary Society, 222 South 
Downey Avenue, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED CHURCH 

Cooperative Council of Missionary Education, 1720 
Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

EVANGELICAL UNITED BRETHREN 

Women’s Society of World Service, 1412 U. B. 
Building, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

METHODIST 

Joint Department of Missionary Education, Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S. 

Board of Church Extension, 605 Grady Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 

Board of National Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 

Protestant Episcopal National Council, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA 

Miss Grace Pelon, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
LU SINe ays 
UniTED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 

The Parish and Church School Board, Missionary 
Department, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF NorTH AMERICA 

Women’s General Missionary Society, 902 Publi- 
cation Building, 209 Ninth Street, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Lets Begin the Sesscous! 


Part 7 


We meet Davey and his parents, a missionary family who travel by trailer. 


Session 1: +6 Welcome Keturu 


Background Information for the Leader 
About Sunday School Missions 


Sunday school missions is one of the oldest mis- 
sionary movements in the United States. Within a 
few years after the Golden Spike joined the two 
great railroad systems and formed the first trans- 
continental line, population began its rapid extension 
beyond the mighty Mississippi, and frontier states 
doubled their numbers. In 1887, the church through 
Sunday school missions, began its service to distant 
and isolated communities in the homeland. 

Primarily the mission was for children. To reach 
boys and girls and to “gather them into the fold” 
missionaries set forth and pushed on under burning 
summer heat and biting winter cold. Their field was 
unlimited. Old records tell of a “town of three hun- 
dred inhabitants, seven saloons but never a Sunday 
school or church,” and of a community “in existence 
for twenty-seven years with no religious service ever 
held there.” 

Today, as then, Sunday school missions is a re- 
warding service, and there are exciting stories about 
it. In one field of labor, 150 miles from east to west 
as the crow flies, and 120 miles from north to south, 
there are some 25,000 people. Most of them live in 
vast rural sections with no church within reach. In 
hundreds of homes the Sunday school missionary is 
the only minister with whom the family has contact. 
Hundreds of children have no place to attend church 
or Sunday school until the missionary finds one for 
them. 

The meeting place may be a potato shed on a big 


ranch—the full sacks of potatoes make good seats. It _ 


may be a former dance hall—it is the largest place 
and can hold everybody. Or the jail—no one is 
in it and it is clean. In one place the post office is 
used—it has heating facilities; in another, a large 
tent—the children call it their canvas cathedral. The 
shady lawn beneath huge trees is good—sons in the 
family can help with cattle branding and still attend 
most of the service. 

Mr. Cameron is a Sunday school missionary. Each 


II 


summer the family start their 300-mile journey to 
the district they serve, the sand-hill country of north- 
western Nebraska. They travel in car and trailer, but 
“riding along” is not a simple matter on rolling plains 
of windblown sand and dunes which lie on ridges and 
hills of eroded bedrock formation. 

Often only a half dozen families form a neighbor- 
hood. Often a fifteen-mile stretch along the trail will 
have no sign of a ranch home or any kind of dwell- 
ing. Children live so far apart that even at public 
schools only a few are in attendance, and they usu- 
ally arrive on horseback. Families or children sel- 
dom get together for social times or to play. 

When Sandy appears, things begin to happen. 
Winding around over bumpy trails of rolling, tree- 
less sand hills green with tufts of new grass and 
dotted with bright-colored wild roses, bluebells, and 
wild geranium, Sandy is the sign of the missionary 
family’s welcome return. Now there will be Sunday 
school, church, and vacation school! Now several 
districts will get together; there will be a crowd— 
eight, ten, maybe even fifteen! Now there will be 
social gatherings and fun! 

Sandy gets over the ground even when the roads 
are mere tracks. He picks up boys and girls at gates 
and corners and takes them to the scene of the school. 
Crowded into Sandy like sardines in a can, the chil- 
dren know no inconveniences when vacation school 
is their destination. For them it is a bright and happy 
spot in the year. 


About Sand-hill Country 


This region, in northwestern Nebraska, is an egg- 
shaped area some 200 miles from east to west and 100 
miles from north to south. The one good road runs 
east and west. The many wandering trails along 
through the hills from north to south can hardly be 
called roads. They are incredibly bad, with potholes 
and grit. 

Yet, in the sand hills there is a beauty that natives 
and visitors alike find convincing and unique. From 
an airplane the hills seem like giant waves on a sea 
—300 or 400 feet high—with meadows and lakes be- 
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tween. From the closeness of a microscope’s lens each 
little particle of sand is in itself a thing of beauty, 
very bright in color—blue, green, red. 

Between the hills are valleys, many filled with 
water. As one comes suddenly upon these lakes from 
over the top of a hill, their beauty almost takes one’s 
breath. Their quiet blue waters mirror the clouds and 
buildings almost as clearly as the objects themselves. 
The sunsets are also wonderful things to behold, 
beautiful every season of the year. Seen from the 
4,000-foot elevation, they are described as “the most 
beautiful in the world.” 

Spring comes quickly to the sand hills. In early 
spring the hills are fierce and unkind, sand blowing 
into every crack and cranny. Trails drift full of fine 
sand and car riding gives the sensation of riding on a 
pillow. If the car stops, it is stuck right there. Later 
the hills become a very soft green, streaked brown 
from the tall old sandgrass, showing white patches of 
snow which often last into May. Great varieties of 
flowers appear. One of the most beautiful is vetch, 
sometimes called sweet pea, growing in enormous 
purple clusters. The yucca has spikes three or four 
feet tall, each one often showing as many as three 
dozen cream-colored blossoms. These grow in sandy 
soil usually on the hills in late June. Cattle like these 
for food and almost run from one plant to another in 
their eagerness to eat them. 

In the summer, the sand has a glare, and heat waves 
quiver from the hilltops. Spiderwort blossoms give a 
purple cast to the hillsides. Many varieties of cactus 
are in bloom. The bull-tongue cactus, with yellow- 
satiny blossoms, often grows in circle formation. 
When antelopes were plentiful in the region, mothers 
would hop over the pointed harsh spikes and leave 
their babies within these safe enclosures. No gray 
wolves or coyotes would venture to cross the wicked, 
sharp, stinging burs and dangerous pointed spikes. 

Birds are here in abundance in summer, creaking 
and chattering among the rushes and cattails. Watch- 
ing closely, one may spy a mother duck with her 
dozen little fluffy babies coming from their nests in 
the bunchgrass on the hills down to the lake for the 
first time. The babies, for all the world like soft yel- 
low pillows, go straight for the nearest water, dive 
right in and know exactly what to do. They do not 
have to learn! On her nest, the mother has many 
enemies like the coyote, but once the babies reach 
the water they are usually safe, for they can dive so 
quickly. 

In the fall, winds tumble the weeds over and over 
across the azure-cast hills, along their dark shadows 
that look almost black, into the long white streaks of 
early snow that has drifted into cuts or draws. There 
are many small birds, the horned lark and others, 
that sing quite sweetly even in the storms. 

Winter can be bitter cold, 45 degrees below zero, 
with winds of snow blinding and impenetrable, piling 
great white banks on the hills and around ranch 


homes and barns. Children do not go outside in these 
dense storms for all sense of direction is lost. If they 
must go, the rule is never to go alone. The group 
walks Indian fashion, one close behind the other, the 
left empty coat sleeve of one being tied securely to 
the right arm of the person directly in front. 

The people in the sand hills are ranchers and raise 
cattle exclusively. There are no crops, because of the 
blowing and shifting sands which do not stand culti- 
vation. In the early days Indians annually burned all 
the area to force the game to the rivers for winter 
hunting. This constant burning depleted the grass and 
kept the hills very sandy. Only a few years ago many 
of the hilltops were completely bare, but with less 
frequent prairie fires the grass now has built a mulch 
so the area is gradually becoming a better grazing 
territory. 

All through the ages the prevailing winds have 
been from the northwest so the hills have gentle 
slopes on that side, then they break off very sharply 
on the southeast due to the drifting sand. Ranch 
homes are snuggled back against these sharp breaks 
on the hillsides for protection from the wind. Within 
ranch homes there is real family life, parents and 
children working and playing together, diversions 
being too distant to call them away. According to 
those who experience it, family life in the sand hills 
is nearly perfect. 


The Teacher’s Preparation 

Read the background notes on Sunday school 
missions and sand-hill country. From the mate- 
rial received from your own denomination, be- 
come familiar with the missionaries who serve in 
isolated places. 

Put up in classroom pictures of churches and 
of children singing, working, worshiping. These 
may be found in copies of church school maga- 
zines and in leaflets and large picture sets of the 
Graded Lessons. 

Cut from magazines pictures that show families 
traveling. Mount attractively and hang around the 
room. 

Provide a large map of the United States. 

Put up a large, blank paper for the chart. Also 
bring a carton and sticks for the broomstick movie, 
if the class is large enough to warrant both ac- 
tivities. 

Prepare a work-supply table with necessary 
drawing paper, paste, scissors, and colored cray- 
ons. 

Print on large paper the words of the song “Our 
Part,” Stanzas 1 and 3, from Hymns for Primary 
Worship. Each song may be used in following 
sessions, as well as in the one in which it is intro- 


duced. 
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Choose several Bible verses for use in this ses- 
sion. John 13:34, I Thessalonians 5:15b, and I 
Corinthians 14:1 are appropriate. Choose others. 
Print each one on a separate card of large size. 

Arrange children’s books on reading table. They 
are more inviting if opened at an interesting 1il- 
lustration. 

Provide more than one copy of Davey in the 
Sand Hillis. The children will want to read parts 
of it and to study the illustrations by themselves. 

Be prepared to tell Chapters 1 and 2. 


THE SESSION 
As the Children Come 


Get acquainted with them by asking each one 
to take paper and crayons from the supply table, 
find a place for working, and draw a picture of 
the way his family traveled on their last trip. It 
may be a walk through the woods or in a rowboat 
on a lake or in their automobile to the city. 

In sharing the experiences later, discover an- 
swers to questions like these: 

Was the trip to a place near or far? 

Had they ever been there before? 

Was it for fun or for business? 

Why do they want to go again? Or not to go? 

What did they like best about the trip? 

What new things did they learn? 

What new friends did they make? 


Introduce the Story 

“Davey Cameron is about your age. He loves 
trips, too, especially the one he takes each summer 
with his mother and father. One nice thing about 
his summer trip is that we can go with him! Can 
you think how? 

“His friends will become our friends. Perhaps 
we may even discover a way to help Davey with 
his work, for the family’s trip was for business as 
well as for fun. In Davey’s story there is one word 
that we shall use again and again because it de- 
scribes their work. Let’s talk about that word— 
missionary.” 

Let the children tell what the word means to 
them. Some may know a missionary personally. 
Others may have heard the word used at home. 
One simple definition is: “ a messenger who takes 
to others the stories of Jesus.” Another one is: 
“a person who helps others learn about Jesus and 
how to live like him.” The children will formulate 
their own descriptive definition. 


Tell the Story 

Show the book Davey in the Sand Hulls and 
introduce the Camerons to the class. Look at the 
picture of Davey carrying the many boxes out to 
the trailer. Tell Chapters 1 and 2. Remember to 
build up word pictures of the family and their 
activities which can be recalled easily by the chil- 
dren when they begin their pictured summary of 
the story. The richness of their interpretation de- 
pends on the mental images retained from your 
telling. 


Map Study 

“Since this is a real family on a real trip, we 
can find on the map where they go.” Locate Grand 
Island and sand-hill region on a map. From the 
description under “Background Information’ tell 
something of the area. 


Use of the Bible 

“The things that Davey and his father and 
mother do remind me of things that Jesus talked 
about. On the tables are some verses from the 
Bible. You may go and look at them. When you 
find one that reminds you of something in the 
story, bring it back to the circle and tell us why.” 


Singing 

“T found a song that describes Davey. If we 
help him in his work, perhaps it would describe 
us, too. Who will read the words?” 

Move to the chart, listen once to the tune, then 
sing Stanzas 1 and 3. 


Our Part 


I think that it is good to know 
That I may have a share 

In making this a better world, 
More friendly and more fair. 


For God loves all alike; and you 
And I may have a part 

In bringing in His kingdom of 
The kind and loving heart.! 


Initiating Work Activity 

“Missionary work is very important, so impor- 
tant I am sure you will want to share what you 
learn with another class. What ideas do you have 
for telling them about Davey?” 

To their likely suggestion “make pictures,’’ ex- 
plain the activities described in the Introduction. 
If the class is large, it may be divided, each group 


1 Words copyright, 1946, by The Westminster Press. 
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working on the activity of its choice. The time 
available for work will determine whether the 
chart or movie will be simple or elaborate. Trust 
the children for creative, original designs as they 
develop it their own way. The illustrations in the 
reading book may be used for reference when 
needed. 


Work 

Each child will plan his illustration, then move 
to the work area and begin. Those working on 
the same activity will sit at the same tables. 

As the drawings for the chart are completed, 
paste them in place and direct the conversation 
about them. Call the other work group over for 
approval. 

Display the drawings for the movie in sequence 
along the wall. Ask the other group to enjoy them 
and to talk about them. 


Anticipating the Next Chapters 

“What is a short town? A long town? What 
gets its toes pricked yet is not alive? The answers 
are in the next part of the story. And we shall 


meet more of Davey’s friends and go with them 
to the first day of their vacation school. I wonder 
if it will be anything like ours. Maybe we can find 
a way to help.” 


In Closing 

“Before the Camerons’ trailer moved out of the 
yard to start its journey, the family stopped for 
something important. Who remembers what it 
was? Today has been for us something like that 
day was for the Camerons. We, too, have started 
on a kind of journey—one to study about new 
things and meet new friends. Let us stop now for 
our prayer.” 


Prayer 

O God, Father of all of us, we know that your 
love is in each person no matter where he lives or 
what he does. Thank you for all the missionaries 
who help people to remember this. 

Help us to find ways to use our minds and our 
hearts and our hands to help with your work. 
Amen. 


Session 2: The First Day of School 


The Teacher’s Preparation 

Arrange uncompleted work on tables for first 
arrivals. 

Open books on reading table at new illustra- 
tions. 

Copy additional Bible verses including the one 
Mr. Cameron practiced: “Always seek to do good 
to one another and to all.” 

Have music for “Little Sir Echo.” Practice sing- 
ing the words as printed below, only substitute ac- 
tual names of children in the class. Have for use 
again the song chart “Our Part.” 

Leave the chart and movie drawings in place 
on walls. Prepare materials for further work on 
them. 

Prepare materials for the giving activity, those 
to be made and those to be assembled. Be sure to 
plan gifts in terms of the suggestions obtained 
from your denomination (see Introduction). 

Prepare paper and envelope for letter to church 
treasurer. 

Prepare envelope or small box to be decorated 
for class missionary contribution. 

Be ready to tell Chapters 3 and 4 of Davey in 


the Sand Hills and to offer suggestions for ap- 
propriate illustrations. 

Choose a subject for discussion (see page 15) 
and plan how you can best initiate and develop it. 


THE SESSION 
As the Children Come 


Some will go to the tables to finish drawings 
from Chapters 1 and 2. Others will look at their 
work on the chart and movie and review the 
story. If additional pictures are needed to make 
them more complete, ask for volunteers to draw 
them. 


Continue the Story 

Tell Chapters 3 and 4 of Davey in the Sand 
Hills. Personalize the children in it so that their 
characteristics are remembered. Look at their pic- 
ture as they eagerly wait for the Camerons. Em- 
phasize their joy at seeing Davey again, and the 
Shermans’ eager initiative in preparing the school- 
room. Remind the class that happy days do not 
just happen; someone must plan for them. Think 
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of all the things that Mr. Cameron planned for 
that first day, including giving the gifts from the 
people far away. Look at the picture of Judith 
making Janey feel at home. 


Create a Song 
“Mr. Cameron knew that games and singing 
were both needed in every happy day. He said 
‘Hello’ in a special way. We could sig ours if 
we had a ‘Hello’ song. Who has an idea?” 
Develop one where the responses and rhythm 
are simple and almost sing themselves, as: 


Good morning! Good morning! 
How are you? 

What are we going to do today? 

We’ve come again to sing and play 
And do our work together ! 


A children’s favorite, “Little Sir Echo,’’ may be 
used in similar fashion, substituting actual names 
of the children in the class. 


Sally and Robert, how do you do? 
Hello—Hello. 

Mary and Jonathan, George and Sue, 
Hello—Hello. 


Hello—Hello, 
Girls and boys in this school! 
Let’s sing and let’s play, 
Let’s work every day, 
Make friendliness be our rule. 


Either may be sung in various ways. Try the 
first one with the children singing lines 1 and 3, 
the teacher singing lines 2 and 4, and all singing 
line 5. 

In the second song there may be actions for the 
“Hellos,” if the children would like them. 

An alternate song is “Good Morning to You” 
sung to the tune of “Happy Birthday.” 


Further Work on Activities 

Today’s illustrations may show the school at 
Gospel Ridge, Jimmy and Allen on their horse, 
Rose and Marietta with their dinner pails, shy 
Susan full of smiles, Sandy filled with children. 


A Discussion to Motivate Giving of Gifts 

‘What made the children feel so happy with 
their notebooks? 

“What would have happened to them if the 
people had kept their money for themselves in- 
stead of giving it to Mrs. Cameron to buy the 
gifts? 

“Did you ever receive a gift from someone you 


did not know? Why was it given to you? Why 
does anyone give another a gift? How should one 
accept a gift? 

“What kind of gift do you like best and why— 
one made for you or one bought for you? Did 
you ever receive a gift that was not suitable for 
you? How did you feel? 

“Did you ever give a gift that was not suit- 
able? Why is it more fun to give one you know 
the person will like? 

“What story did Jesus tell about giving? What 
did he say about the woman’s gift? (Mark 12:14- 
44) 

“What could you make or buy for children in 
vacation schools or Sunday schools that you know 
they would like?” 

Suggest that the children think of things they 
like; other children will like the same things. 

Point out that since they themselves like to 
make things, other children are sure to like to 
make things, too. Why not assemble materials for 
them so they can? 

Motivate the making and giving of gifts in terms 
of suggestions received from your denomination. 


Other Topics for Discussion 

Chapters 3 and 4 of Davey in the Sand Hills 
offer many excellent leads for class discussion. 
While all cannot be used, one or two are sure to 
have special significance for your particular class. 
Plan how you may incorporate them into some 
future session. 

1. Work and Play. “Mary Alice had work to 
do every night. Janey had work. Her mother de- 
pended on her. Kenneth had special work before 
he could come to school. Why is it necessary for 
every member of a family to have a responsibility 
for certain work? 

“What is your work at home? Does it come 
before play? What happens when you leave it for 
someone else to do? What happens when you help 
someone else with his work? 

“Did you ever do work that you did not have 
to? Why? What does it mean to be dependable?” 

2. Fear. “Janey had never been to vacation 
school before. She was afraid she would not know 
what to do. Her heart pounded. 

“Were you ever somewhere and afraid because 
you did not know what to do? What happened to 
make your fears disappear? Is it right to be afraid 
sometimes ? 

“How did you help someone not to be afraid 
any more? How did you feel? 

“What are the things you are most afraid of? 
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How did Janey help herself? How can you help 
yourself?” 

3. Prayers. “The children in the story sang a 
prayer song. The story does not tell its name. Do 
you know a prayer song? Let’s sing the one that 
thanks God for the beauty that is around us on 
the earth (‘For the Beauty of the Earth”). 

“What are prayers? What makes you want to 
pray? What kind of prayers are important? 

“In prayers do you always ask God for some- 
thing? How do you feel when you do not get it? 
Can we expect the world to change its course to 
satisfy a wish of ours? What kind of world would 
it be if the laws changed daily by wishing? Pray- 
ers for a particular thing cannot change the way 
these laws work. Night comes and may always be 
depended on to come when the sun goes down, no 
matter how we may wish for the daylight and 
games in the park to continue. 

“Was Janey’s prayer for something for herself? 
Does God expect you to help answer your own 
prayers? Why? 

“Mr. Cameron said, ‘You may thank God for 
something. You may tell him something—yes, 
even ask him for something.’ 

“Our prayer today will have all these things in 
it. We shall be quiet now while the music plays. 
When you are ready you may tell me your 
thoughts, and I shall put them together in a 
prayer.” Include in the prayer the children’s 
thoughts of praise, thanksgiving, petition. 

4. A Good Day. “What made the first day at 
Gospel Ridge a good day? What was the chil- 
dren’s part? Mr. Cameron’s part? What makes 
any day a good day? 

“What things have (or have not) made today’s 
session a good one for our class? What changes 
are needed? Does writing a rule on the blackboard 
mean that the rule will always be obeyed? Why? 
Boys and girls must want to follow the rule; that 
is more important than writing it.” 

5. The Bible. “Why did Janey feel badly not 
to have a Bible? What makes the Bible an im- 
portant book? Why did Mr. Cameron choose 
stories from the Bible to tell the children? 

“What Bible verses do you know that help you 
understand about the work of missionaries ?” 

Show the class the part of the Bible that tells 
about Jesus and the lessons he taught. Find the 
reference for some of them. Show the part that 
tells about the times before Jesus was born. Locate 
some of the familiar verses from the psalms. Help 
the class to understand that the Bible is more 
than a book—it is a story of living, real people. 


Plan for Visit from Church Treasurer 

Tell the class about the church treasurer, who 
knows about money gifts and other gifts that the 
church has sent to missionaries in previous years. 

Plan definite questions to ask him. Plan things 
to do for him so he will experience what the class 
is learning. He must enjoy his visit; the children 
must find in him a new friend whose work is 
needed and important in the church. (Be sure to 
have a private conversation with the treasurer 
first to let him know what you expect of him.) 


Committee Work 

To dictate the letter that is to be written to the 
treasurer. 

To decorate the container for the giving money 
and choose a special place to keep it. 

To begin work on making one of the picture 
puzzles. 

To plan the items to be assembled for making 
the picture storybooks: those to be brought from 
home, those to be bought. Assign responsibilities 
for bringing them to the next session. 


Moments of Worship 

“Our school has been such a happy place today, 
I feel like saying some words that people long 
ago used when they went into their churches. If 
you have had a good day, too, you may want to 
say them with me. 


I was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go unto the house of the Lord. 
(Psalms 122:1) 


“And now that we have discovered ways of 
helping and showing our love as the Camerons 
did, we are ready to sing again the song about 
‘bringing in the kingdom of the kind and loving 
heart.’ (Sing “Our Part.”) 

“Tf there are special verses from the Bible you 
would like to share now, you may bring them 
from the table or find them in the Bible or say 
them from memory.” 


Prayer 

Our Father, great happiness has come to us to- 
day in the things we have learned from Mr. and 
Mrs. Cameron. They sing and play as they work. 
We are learning to do this, too. They are thought- 
ful of others and plan ways to help them. We are 
trying to learn to do this. 

They remember the things Jesus taught and 
they follow him. We are trying to remember. Help 
us in all these things. Amen. 
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Session 3: Old Friendships Renewed 


The Teacher’s Preparation 

Confirm plans for the treasurer’s visit. 

See that the container for the giving money is 
in the place designated by the committee. 

Prepare any additional materials necessary for 
continuing work on the puzzles, the picture books, 
or whatever gifts are being made, in terms of de- 
nominational needs. This may mean purchasing 
some of them at the store. Bring tissue paper for 
wrapping. 

Print words of the new song “Church Offer- 
ing,” first stanza only, Number 38 in Sing, Chil- 
dren, Sing. 

Copy additional Bible verses, such as J John 
4:11 and IJ Chronicles 31:21. 

Be ready to tell Chapters 5 and 6 of Davey in 
the Sand Hills. 

Have work materials in place for illustrating 
these chapters. 


THE SESSION 


As the Children Come 

Sing to each one the first line of either of the 
songs used at the last session. He will sing the 
response back to you. Both of you sing together 
to the next arrival, who then joins you in greeting 
the one to come next. 

Remind each one to place his giving money in 
the special box or envelope made last session. 

Complete the drawings from Chapters 3 and 4 
and put them in place. 


The Church Treasurer’s Visit 

One child may wait at the door for him, another 
will bring his chair into the circle. Others will re- 
call specific questions planned in previous ses- 
sions, as: 

How much money does our church give to 
missionaries who work in our country? 

How much do all churches give? 

Is this enough? 

If all the movie (or bubble gum or candy) 
money were not spent that way, but given to peo- 
ple like Mr. and Mrs. Cameron, would it help 
them to have enough for their work? 

How can we help to get more money for them? 
Two ways might be: to plan at home about it, 
and instead of spending money for less important 
things, to send it through the church missionary 
budget to places that need it. 


Invite the treasurer to remain for the singing 
and storytime. 
Show him the picture records. 


Singing 

“Our church needs all of us to help it put God’s 
love to work. This song tells about it. There are 
only two lines, but what they say is important. We 
will repeat them.” 


Our church is needing you and me 
To give and work most lovingly. 


“And when everyone finds his part and does it 
willingly and happily, the world will be full of the 
lovingkindness of the Lord. We shall say the verse 
together.” (Psalms 33 :5b) 


More about Davey 

Tell Chapters 5 and 6 of Davey in the Sand 
Hills. One school closes and Janey gets an unex- 
pected present. Another school opens, this time 
in a ranch house, and Mrs. Cameron continues her 
“measuring.” Davey meets another missionary. 
“Look at Davey’s picture. He will have a lot to 
tell the Square Shooters when he gets home. See 
how happy Lois and Frances are as they wait by 
the mailboxes.” 


Children Also Are Illustrators 

Move to the work tables for further work on 
the chart and movie. With today’s additions both 
summaries should be developing rapidly. Paste the 
ranch and other pictures in place on the chart. Be- 
gin pasting the movie drawings together to make 
the long strip for the carton. 


A Game with Rhythm and Song 

Plan a game in which the children act out in 
motion certain characters in the story. They will 
sing the words that describe the actions. A few 
are given here, and the children will think of 
others. As each one has an idea, he may demon- 
strate it, and when it is guessed all join to do it. 
The tune is “Here We Go Round the Mulberry 
Bush.” 


THE CAMERONS: 
Here we come, chug-chugging along, 
Chug-chugging along, 
Chug-chugging along, 
Here we come, chug-chugging along 
For a summer in the sand hills. 
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MRS. SHERMAN: 
This is the way I sweep the floor, 
Sweep the floor, sweep the floor, 
This is the way I sweep the floor, 
To get the room all ready. 

KENNY: 
I’ll gallop my horse along the road, 
Along the road, along the road, 
I’ll gallop my horse along the road, 
So I’ll be there for the story. 

LOIS AND FRANCES: 
This is the way we swing our pail, 
Swing our pail, swing our pail, 
This is the way we swing our pail, 
‘A-waiting by the roadside. 

CHILDREN IN THE RANCH HOUSE: 
Yum, yum, yum, yum, we smell the cake, 
Smell the cake, smell the cake, 
Yum, yum, yum, yum, we smell the cake 
From Mrs. Cornwell’s oven. 


Gift Making 

Continue work on gifts recommended by your 
denomination. If making picture puzzles, paste pic- 
tures on cardboard, weight down firmly, and when 
dry cut each into twelve or fifteen pieces. Put each 


Session 4: The 


The Teacher’s Preparation 

Have ready the usual drawing supplies and 
those needed to complete the gifts. 

Bring boxes and string for tying the gift pack- 
ages. (These will be used in a play, Session VI.) 
Also bring boxes to hold the Christmas surprises 
to be made in Sessions V and VI. 

Print words of new song “Homes,” second 
stanza only, Number 150 in Hymns for Primary 
Worship. Know the words and tune. 

Type copies of the “Hello” song to be sent with 
the gifts. 

Be familiar with Chapters 7 and 8 of Davey in 
the Sand Hills for telling. 

Arrange reading table and Bible verse cards to 
invite interest. 


THE SESSION 
As the Children Come 


Use again one of the “Hello” songs as a greet- 
ing. Suggest sharing the song with the children 
who will receive gifts. Show the typed copies. Ask 


picture into its own envelope to avoid mixing and 
print subject of puzzle on outside. 

Sort the Bible pictures, choosing the large col- 
ored ones when possible. Trim off uneven edges. 
Print the Bible reference at the bottom so that 
children and their teacher may find the story 
easily. 

Arrange the pictures brought from home so 
those on the same subject will be together. 

Allow enough sheets of mounting paper (plain 
or assorted colors) for all the books. Cloth pages 
are also suitable. Wrap the paste brushes, paste 
jars, scissors, rings, and other items in separate 
packages. 


Closing Prayer 

We thank you, our Father, for all the people 
who try to understand others and plan for them. 

It is hard not to be selfish. Many times we 
would rather use our time, our thoughts, our 
hands for ourselves. 

Help us at such times always to see in our 
minds the happiness that our friendly actions 
could bring if we would let them. Help us to re- 
member that others depend on us. Amen. 


Summer Eudes 


some of the children to dictate a letter to accom- 
pany the gifts. Copies of it may be typed. (Be 
sure to check postal regulations and to send all 
boxes prepaid.) 

Other children may complete the wrapping of 
the contents for the boxes. Be careful that nothing 
is omitted that should be put in. Make a list of 
contents for each box and put this, with a copy of 
the letter and song on top, before the final tying. 
These may be sent first class in an envelope, since 
regulations prevent including them in the package. 

As you work, have conversation about the boys 
and girls who will receive the boxes. Their homes 
may be in many places, north, south, east, west, on 
hill or plain or busy town, or by the lonely sea. 

If one of them were afraid like Janey, making a 
book of her own will make her glad she came to 
the school. If one did not want to come, making a 
book the very first day will change that. 


Worship with Songs, Conversation, 
and a Prayer 
Show the song chart and teach “Homes.” 
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Talk about the homes in the sand hills and 
think of the families in them, as well as of the 
Camerons, their trailer home, and their real home 
in Grand Island. Many of these places will be 
pictured on the chart. Find them. 

Inside the homes are boys and girls like them- 
selves. Think of all the ways they are alike. The 
boys and girls who are to receive their gifts have 
the same feelings, too. Think about them. 


Dedication of the Gifts 

Dear God, our gifts are ready to go to friends 
kt 20 ae Pee We have done our best planning 
and our best work. We have tried to put into the 
boxes things to give our new friends happy times. 

We thank you for Jesus who taught us that the 
important thing about a gift is not its size but 
the way we feel about it. Amen. 


Continue the Story 

Tell Chapters 7 and 8 of Davey in the Sand 
Hills. In Mr. Cameron’s many years in the sand 
hills he has found many ways to help the people, 


like the time he helped put out the prairie fire. 

The last vacation school is in a “soddy.” These 
one-room sod buildings are made from squares 
of sod cut with a spade and then stacked one on 
top of the other. Roots in the soil hold the squares 
together. They are plastered inside and out and 
are warm in the wintertime and cool in the sum- 
mertime. 

With the end of the summer the family start 
home. Describe Davey’s reluctance to leave, along 
with his eagerness to see the Square Shooters 
again. At last he gets a chance to use his fishing 
rod. 


Work Time 

Add cut-out illustrations of today’s story to the 
chart. 

Add movie illustrations to previous ones. If 
there are too many to handle easily in the carton, 
divide the roll into two “reels” and after the show- 
ing of the first part, insert the second part. This 
would require two additional handles, so Part 2 
could be put into place easily. 


Session 5: Chritimar Goes to the Saud Hills 


The Teacher’s Preparation 

Turn the room into a Christmas workshop with 
paper wreaths at the windows, shining balls and 
paper bells across doorways, a green paper tree 
on the table, and whatever other Christmas dec- 
orations you have available. 

Write “Merry Christmas” in red or green chalk 
on the blackboard. 

Prepare the supplies needed for making the 
Christmas surprises (see the Introduction: 
“Christmas Surprises” and directions as to type of 
gifts needed that you have received from your de- 
nominational offices) and bring Christmas wrap- 
ping paper for them. 

Construct a sample of each article that the chil- 
dren will make so you thoroughly understand the 
directions. 

Have ready the usual drawing materials for 
chart and broomstick movie. 

Copy on large paper the words of the new 
song “Thy Work, O God, Needs Many Hands,” 
first stanza only, Number 171 in Hymns for Pri- 
mary Worship. 

Prepare for telling Chapters 9 and 10 of Davey 
in the Sand Hills. 


THE SESSION 


As the Children Come 

Greet them with the usual “Good Morning” 
song, but substitute the phrase “Merry Christmas 
—Merry Christmas” for “Hello—Hello.” Explain 
that they will understand why Christmas comes in 
July (or whatever the actual month) when they 
hear the next chapter of Davey’s story. Begin it 
as soon as the class has arrived. 


Santa in the Sand Hills 

Tell Chapters 9 and 10 of Davey in the Sand 
Hills. Emphasize the Camerons’ continued 
thoughts for their many sand-hill friends even 
after they reached home, and show the picture that 
illustrates their Christmas plans. Now you know 
the secret of Mrs. Cameron’s lists and measuring! 

Introduce the church friends who “worked with 
the Camerons” for sand-hill friends they had never 
seen. (Why that’s just like us!) 

Describe the excitement when Davey’s class 
brought in their gifts. (Why they had fun making 
them, just as we have!) 

And the Cameron family’s pleasure at receiving 
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the turkey that was a sort of thank you for the 
summer’s friendliness and help. 

And the bean bags that meant a good supper 
for a snowbound family. (Maybe our gifts will 
help at an important time, too.) You can almost 
feel the cold and the wind in the picture of the 
Cornwell ranch in the storybook. 


Christmas Surprises 

With the strong motivation to work stimulated 
by the well told story, the children will want to 
begin at once. Use today’s entire work period for 
planning and making the Christmas surprises. 
(The chart and movie will be completed at the 
next session.) The amount and variety of gifts to 


Sescton 6: 


The Teacher’s Preparation 

Leave the Christmas decorations in the room. 

Provide necessary work materials for gifts and 
class activity. 

Arrange unfinished Christmas surprises on 
tables for immediate completion. 

Review Chapter 11 Davey in the Sand Hills 
for telling. 

Put up the song chart “Our Part.” 


THE SESSION 


As the Children Come 

Direct them to the work tables for completion 
of the surprises to be put into missionary Christ- 
mas boxes. Arrange the finished articles along a 
shelf or in a box until their use later in the ses- 
sion. 


The Story’s End 

“Now that the Camerons’ Christmas surprises 
are wrapped and on their way to sand-hill friends, 
what do you suppose they do? Summer is a long 
time off. Why is it hard for them to wait? What 
could happen to take them back to the sand hills 
in winter?” 

Tell Chapter 11, which relates the joy of the 
reunion and how Janey’s father helps everyone 
discover that something good can come out of a 
terrible blizzard. Look at the picture of the moth- 
ers making preparation for the roundup. Imagine 
the good food that is packed away in the baskets 
and bags. 


be made will depend on the number of children 
in the class and the amount of work time. As 
usual, direct those choosing identical projects to 
the same work tables. 


A Song Crystallizes the Meaning of the 
Morning “Busyness”’ 

“Davey’s class in Grand Island could not do all 
the work. Even when every church helps, there 
is still more to do. God’s work needs many hands. 
The missionaries cannot go to all the places that 
need them and have supplies to work with unless 
many people help.” 

Teach the song “Thy Work, O God, Needs 
Many Hands.” 


“Vte Froundufe 


Finish the Chart and Movie 

Today the illustrations will cover Chapters 9, 
10, and 11 of the book. Those working on the 
chart may decorate its borders with small cut-out 
packages and bean bags, as suggested in the In- 
troduction. Complete the explanatory printing. 
Give the chart a name and print it across the top 
or down one side. 

After the completion of the remainder of the 
illustrations for the movie, these will be pasted in 
place on the long strip of paper and arranged on 
the broom handles for turning through the carton. 


Choose One Way to Review Davey’s Story 

1, Sit together in a circle and look through the 
illustrations in the reading book and recall some- 
thing important from each chapter. 

2. Gather around the picture chart and follow 
the Camerons in their trailer along the highway 
and sandy roads. Talk about their work. 

3. Be “audience” while a boy or girl in the 
class tells Davey’s story from the pictures in the 
movie. 

4. Give a play as suggested below. 


An Informal Play 
SCENE: 
The Cameron living room just before Thanks- 
giving 
CHARACTERS: 
Davey, his father and mother 
The children in Davey’s church school class 
The messenger who delivers the turkey 
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STAGE PROPERTIES: 

Table, chairs, sofa covered with much Christ- 
mas wrapping paper 

All the gift boxes your class has packed and 
tied 

Tables full of all the Christmas surprises 
made in your class in the last session and 
today 

One big carton for the turkey 

DIALOGUE: 

About the fun of measuring and list making 
in the summer 

About the packages that have come from 
church groups in many states 

About the gifts from your own primary class 

About the bean bags from Davey’s class and 
the children’s pleasure in receiving such 
gay toys 

About the importance of putting yourselves 
into the places of others, of understanding 
their needs, of sharing 

About the pleasure that surprises bring 

About the family’s gladness because of Mr. 
Ransom’s yearly Thanksgiving remem- 
brance 


Son 

“Such are the things that will surely bring about 
God’s ‘kingdom of the kind and loving heart.’”’ 
All sing “Our Part.” 


Preparation for Further Study 

“This is the end of the story about Davey and 
his family. But it is not the end of our study about 
home missionaries. There are other things we 
need to find out about home missionaries and the 
ways they help. We will begin at our next ses- 
sion. 

“What was the special kind of work that Mr. 
Cameron did as a missionary? 

“The Camerons have Sandy and their trailer to 
take them to their work. In what other ways do 
you think missionaries travel? What other kinds 
of work do you think they do? After you hear 
their stories, you may think of a way to put them 
in a picture, too.” 


Closing Prayer 

O God, for all the new things we have learned 
we thank you. Some we have learned with our 
minds, some with our hands, some we have seen, 
some we have felt. 

Thank you again for all the people like Mr. and 
Mrs. Cameron who bring Sunday schools and va- 
cation schools to boys and girls who have none. 
We are glad for the ranch people who found so 
many ways to let the Camerons know of their 
love. 

We will try to remember that each person 
needs every other person. Teach us where and 
how we can serve best. Amen. 


Pant 2 


We meet some other missionaries 


A Reminder 

In Sessions VII, VIII, and IX are presented 
story outlines about eight missionaries and de- 
scriptions of the areas in which they serve. If you 
are teaching this material in three sessions, choose 
only that story in each session which applies to 
the work of your own denomination (see Intro- 
duction, page 5.) You may make mention of the 
others in a simple way that they may be included 


in the making of the “stained glass” window, as: 
“Our story was about a doctor missionary who 
travels on horseback in the mountains. But what 
would he need if he worked along the seacoast? 
Boats, of course! Let’s find a place on the map 
where the missionaries do travel by boat.” Share 
interesting items about the Sunbeam III found in 
“Background Information for the Teacher’ (see 
page 22). 
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Session 7: Gy Goat aud ou Horseback 


Background Information for the Teacher 


Seacoast Missions 

Thousands of girls and boys, men and women live 
in isolated coastal regions of our land, on island 
archipelagoes, on distant headlands, and no area has 
greater need for the loving service of missionaries. 
The work done by the Maine seacoast missionaries 
and their good boat Sunbeam III is descriptive of 
the unusual needs of people in seacoast areas. (Some 
denominations have seacoast missions in Alaska.) 

The boat carries the sick to the hospital on the 
mainland and brings nurses, dentists, doctors, and 
welfare workers to the islands as needed. It carries 
mail and food and distributes traveling libraries of 
children’s books. It delivers firewood to a church, 
an organ to a home, a Ford truck to a farmer. It 
takes firefighters and their equipment to an island 
where a bad fire has started. 

It plays “Santa Claus” to innumerable children and 
families, and it leaves gifts for men who operate 
lighthouses and lifeboat stations. It distributes to chil- 
dren 70,000 vitamin capsules a year. It leaves games, 
handwork materials, phonographs, and records at 
rural schools. It brings the seeds for planting gardens. 

The missionaries from the boat preach the gospel, 
direct vacation schools, make friendly calls, write in- 
numerable letters for the sick, give them comfort and 
cheer. They fill wood boxes and bring news of the 
day to those living alone. They act as barbers for 
children, bring cod-liver oil pills to them. And when 
visiting day happens to be baking day they sample 
fresh doughnuts and molasses cookies. 


Mountain Doctors 

The following word picture of need in the south- 
ern mountains in 1926 was given to a missionary doc- 
tor when he was asked to serve there?: 

“The land’s mighty poor, Doc, but the country’s 
mighty pretty. Folks down in our mountains build 
their cabins but don’t paint ’em. Can’t afford the 
paint. Indoor toilets and screens on windows don’t 
exist, haven’t been heard of. Some of the people can’t 
read or write, signed their name with an X when 
they got called up for the war. 

“We've got a grade school now but before that all 
the chance at schooling was a one-room log cabin 
where the teacher held school three months in the 
year. A hundred or more mountain children are en- 
rolled. Some walked six miles that first winter and 
would have kept on walking, too, on bare feet... . 
We got shoes for them that needed ’em and _ jolt- 
wagons to take those from the far hollers out to the 
road. 


1 Condensed from So Sure of Life, by Violet Wood, 
New York, Friendship Press, 1950. 


“But, Doc, the school’s not enough. What good is 
schooling to youngsters that are sick? They need 
medical attention. Their folks need it. The things they 
do in the name of doctoring would draw tears from 
a stone....A granny woman’s treatment for typhoid 
was a pan of cold water under the bed to stop the 
fever. 

“Whole region up in our mountains is unbeliev- 
able. We’re forty-two miles from the nearest hospital 
in Knoxville, and roads between are rough, down- 
right mean, and narrow track. You can take a car in 
if you don’t mind your fenders hanging over the 
drop edge. A doctor could get around making his calls 
up the trail on a saddle horse. Yes, sir, Doc, if you 
come to us, we'll have a fine pack horse a-ready and 
a-waiting for you.” 


Story Outlines (See Introduction, page 5) 


Seacoast Missions 


The children living in the cove had been on the 
wharf since early morning. It was the day of Miss 
Ellison’s return! They could hardly wait. Finally the 
whistle of the Sunbeam III sounded and the gleaming 
white boat came into sight. 

Then, there she was—the first to step ashore—their 
beloved teacher from the previous summer. She was 
glad to be back, too. The children rushed to meet 
her. Bill and Tom carried one bag for her, Dick and 
Harry another. The girls talked excitedly to her as 
they walked up the rough and stony path to the house 
where she was to live, one of the 40 in the village. 
They had been waiting for this day ever since they 
waved good-by to her a year ago. 

Vacation school began next day in the tiny church. 
They had stories, learned songs, made things, gave 
plays. One day the story was about some city chil- 
dren who knew nothing about the seashore. The cove 
children wished they could tell them! 

So they gathered beautiful shells from the ocean 
and carefully packed them in a box. They drew a 
map of the cove, with their own drawings cut out 
and pasted in place showing the location of their 
homes, the store, the post office, the church, the wharf, 
and the Sunbeam IIT. How they hoped the city chil- 
dren would like their gift! 

Would they get a letter? One week passed and 
another. 

Then one day the postmistress came to the church 
with a letter marked SPECIAL DELIVERY. She was as 
happy to bring it as the children were to receive it. 
Not many letters like this ever come to the cove. It 
was a “thank you” from the city. How quickly the 
children stopped their other work to read it! Every- 
one had a turn. 
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“We think you must know the verse we have been 
learning: ‘If God so loved us, we also ought to love 
one another.’ Your gift made us know that is true. 
Thank you for it.” 

And the best day of all was when Miss Ellison 
promised to come again the next summer. 


Mountain Doctors! 


Dr. Thomas, with his wife and son Bobby, had not 
been long in the mountains when Dilly Walker, one 
of Bobby’s school friends, came to their house early 
one morning. “Please, Doc, ken you come right soon 
to Brown Mare Holler ?” 

Dilly’s mother was already there, helping in a fam- 
ily where all nine children had measles. She needed 
the doctor. 

Dr. Thomas saddled his horse and was soon riding 
up the trail, along creek beds and around steep hills 
to the small cabin in Brown Mare Hollow. Day after 
day he returned. Once he asked, “Where do all these 
children go to Sunday school?” Mrs. Walker replied, 
“They jest don’t go.” 

“Where is the nearest Sunday school ?” 

“*Bout seven miles.” 

“Would you like one here?” 

“We shore would, Doc, but we got nothin’ to do 
with.” 

“We could have an outdoor Sunday school all sum- 
mer, and maybe find a cabin by fall.” So they found 
a great spangley-limbed oak tree, just right! 

The next Sunday was a glorious day, sun shining, 
gentle breeze blowing; twenty-seven children and 
adults sat around the great oak tree. Dr. Thomas 
taught them a song. They learned the tune easily and 
picked up the words by repetition. 

At the time of benediction Dr. Thomas felt some- 
thing was wrong. One of the boys nudged Dilly. 
Dilly said, “Doc, yore fergettin’ somethin’.” 

“What, Dilly?” 

“The collection.” 

The collection? Dr. Thomas had had no intention of 
taking one. He looked at them there on the grass, 
some barefoot, all in Sunday best clothes, neat and 
patched. He knew few families there ever saw more 
than one or two hundred dollars in cash the whole 
year. Yet they wanted a collection. 

“Dilly, I had forgotten. Use your cap and take up 
the collection.” 

Dilly brought the money back. Dr. Thomas raised 
his arms and repeated the blessing. Dilly’s eyes were 
proud and happy. 

“That’s a heap o’ money, Doc.” 

Dr. Thomas took the money. He was near tears 
himself as he later put it into an envelope and marked 
it “Brown Mare Hollow Building Fund—thirteen 
cents.” 


1 Condensed from So Sure of Life, by Violet Wood, 
New York, Friendship Press, 1950. 


The Teacher’s Preparation 

Display the books and pictures from your de- 
nominational board that relate to the work your 
church is doing along the seacoast or in the moun- 
tains. 

Leave in the room the chart and movie about 
Davey as well as the map of the United States. 

Make a song chart “Tell Me the Stories of 
Jesus,” Number 82 in Hymns for Primary Wor- 
ship. 

Display the Bible verse cards, making additional 
ones if needed. 

Bring large heavy paper for starting the “stained 
glass” window. 

Provide the usual crayons, scissors, drawing 
paper, paste. 

Plan the giving activity of the class from your 
own mission board’s suggestions of needs (or see 
Introduction: “Gifts for Others”) and provide 
the necessary materials for making them. 

Make one of the gifts yourself so that you may 
more easily teach others. 

Study both areas of missionary work described 
at the beginning of this lesson plan and plan a 
way to share the information with the class, not- 
ing all similarities to the Camerons’ work. 

Develop the story that most nearly corresponds 
to the work of your own denomination and be 
prepared to tell it. 

Work out your own sketch for the home mis- 
sions “stained glass” window, arranging in a 
pleasing design your pictured descriptions of the 
types of home mission work presented in this 
study. If this activity seems too difficult for your 
children, have separate pictures made of home 
missionaries at work. 


THE SESSION 
As the Children Come 


Go around the room and look at all the new 
pictures. Locate on the map the long irregular sea- 
coast of Maine (2,800 miles) and talk about the 
Sunbeam III and what it does. Locate the moun- 
tain areas of Tennessee, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina and tell why doctors 
are especially needed there. 


The Story 

Tell the story you have prepared. Whichever 
area you have chosen will include situations that 
remind the class of Mr. Cameron’s work. Dis- 
cover them. (The children’s gladness at the mis- 
sionary teacher’s return, the missionary’s need for 
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supplies, ways the children themselves find to 
share with others. ) 


In the Circle 

Share the background information about the 
other missionary area and discover its similarities 
to the Camerons’ work. 


Another Need for Help 

Introduce the giving activity and plan for the 
expenditure of the class money according to the 
suggestions received from your denomination or 
for a particular missionary need, and for gifts to 
be made. Begin work on them. 


Another Picture Summary 

Introduce the plan for the “stained glass” win- 
dow (see page 8). Each child may want to com- 
bine his own drawings from today and the two 
following sessions into a design for his own win- 
dow. Each one may also contribute an extra draw- 
ing, which, added to the others, will make the 
large glass window. 

Today’s four illustrations to be completed may 
be: 


The Camerons in their trailer. 

Miss Ellis, Mrs. Cameron’s nurse friend, show- 
ing an Indian mother how to bathe her baby 
(Chapter 6 of text). 

Dr. Thomas on his horse. 

Miss Ellison on the Sunbeam ITI. 


Worship 

Think about each of these people. All are “mes- 
sengers who take the good news of Jesus.’”’ Why 
is it important for all the world to know about 
Jesus? 

Sing “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus.” 

Recall some of the stories of Jesus: how he 
helped a man believe in himself (Mark 2:1-5); 
how he helped a man begin to be a different per- 
son (Luke 19:1-9). 

Find some of Jesus’ sayings on the Bible verse 
cards. 

Include in the prayer: 

Praise for all those who are messengers, carry- 
ing the good news of Jesus. 

Thanksgiving for the people who are carrying 
on the work Jesus started. 

Petition for courage to follow the right. 


Session §: Gy Streetcar, Sus, and on Poot 


Background Information for the Teacher: 
Missionaries in the City 


From the Church 


It is an important thing to live in friendly and 
happy relationships with one another, but in crowded, 
busy cities this is often difficult. It sometimes seems 
impossible, that is, until the friendly missionary min- 
ister walks from his church in the next block and 
helps you. 

Perhaps you have come from another country to 
make a better home for yourself in America. Perhaps 
it is winter and you have no coat because in your 
land it is always warm. Instead of your own lan- 
guage you hear strange words spoken, often harsh 
and unfriendly. You remember the little house you 
left. Now your family lives with 930 others in the 
same block. You and 3,698 other people make up 
those families. Your family and three others share a 
small, four-room apartment. It is not easy for 16 
people to use the same bath and the same kitchen all 
the time. 

You need suitable clothing. You are discouraged 
because you cannot find work. You cannot find the 
uncle who wrote you to come to the city. Your wife 


gets sick, you need money. The children’s school- 
teachers are impatient. 

You need a friend. Then from the church down the 
street he comes and finds you! From supplies sent 
to him from churches in other cities and towns he 
gives you warm clothing. He helps you find your 
uncle. He guides you to agencies that provide food 
and housing relief. He goes with you to health clin- 
ics for X-rays and examinations. He acts as inter- 
preter in schools and courts. He brings you to church 
for classes in English and for services in your own 
language. He conducts church school, vacation church 
school. He is your friend. 


From the Neighborhood Center 


Church neighborhood centers have often been de- 
scribed as “houses of help” to young and old alike. 
Their wide doors always stand open, and hundreds 
of people pass through them each day receiving a 
needed service. The staff serves day and night, no 
two days ever exactly in the same way. 

Nursery school and kindergarten for little children, 
cooking, sewing, carpentry, dramatics, gymnasium, 
music, scouts and other after-school activities for 
boys and girls, vocational guidance and English 
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classes for adults, church and church school classes, 
vacation school and camp are but a part of the cen- 
ter’s program. 

All of it is made possible by contributions from 
your church and many other churches whose mem- 
bers have a common concern that God’s love be dem- 
onstrated in every corner of our land. 


Through Christian Friendliness 


Over thirty years ago a group of church women 
in a certain denomination were concerned because 
people seemed not to have learned to live in harmony. 
“The three R’s of education are important,” they said, 
“but we want to do something about the R of Human 
Relationships.” 

To demonstrate this they sought understanding of 
national, cultural, racial, and religious groups who 
had come from other lands to live in the United 
States, and they got acquainted in a personal way 
with them. They tried especially to meet the needs 
of foreign-born mothers who were cut off from edu- 
cational opportunities because of cultural background 
and family responsibilities. 

The missionaries, with eager volunteers from the 
churches, went into the homes of these new ‘“Amer- 
icans,’ helped mothers to learn English, to prepare 
for citizenship, to market, sew, care for their children, 
remedy problems. Their aim was always the education 
of the people in the art of human relations. 

This early Christian Americanization program con- 
tinues today through an organization known as Chris- 
tian Friendliness missionaries. Now, as then, they are 
alert to new needs of those here from other lands 
and they continue to bring these new challenges to 
church people that they may help. 

The influx of foreign students to American col- 
leges and universities presents a real responsibility. 
These young people need the experience of Christian 
fellowship in homes and churches, so invitations go 
to them for holiday visits with church families and 
for participation in church young people’s groups. 
Interracial camps, choirs, and friendship bind young 
people together in worship, study, and fellowship. 

Young war brides from Japan, China, and Ger- 
many face prejudice and need friends. European 
wives of American servicemen also need understand- 
ing and friendship. 

The heart of this program is “mutual understand- 
ing, active goodwill, and Christian fellowship among 
individuals and groups of all national and racial 
backgrounds.” 


Story Outlines 
From the Church 


It was the beginning of what appeared to be an 
ordinary summer day at the church in a crowded city 
neighborhood. Mr. Rodriguez, the minister, at his 


desk, began to open the mail. The stack of letters 
looked like the ordinary daily mail. One after another 
he read them. 

Suddenly he sat up straight. The return address on 
one indicated it was from a woman who had visited 
his church weeks before. ‘Use this check to give a 
country vacation to one of your girls. You will know 
which one.” 

He thought of the primary class—Rosita, Dolores, 
Maria, Katie, Angela. He thought of their crowded 
homes. All really needed to go. Well, he’d see. 

That afternoon on his way to make a sick call he 
met Katie, whose older sister was taking her to the 
park. “We go every single day!” “That’s good,” 
thought Mr. Rodriguez. And he saw Dolores, who 
said, “My mother’s sending me next week to visit my 
aunt. She lives in a house all her own.” “That’s 
good,” thought Mr. Rodriguez. Later Rosita told him 
she had just come back from camp. ‘“‘That’s good,” 
he thought again. 

A happy cry came out to him across the crowded 
street. “Hi, ya! Mister Rodriguez!” Maria, barefoot 
and in her brother’s shorts, was splashing in water 
gushing from an open hydrant. On especially hot 
days the policeman sometimes opened it to give cool- 
ing showers to the children in the block. “Hi, ya! 
Lookie. I’m a fish!” Maria fell flat into the gutter 
kicking water in all directions, her bright eyes and 
tousled hair indicating her fun. “Not so good!” 
thought Mr. Rodriguez. “That settles it. Maria must 
go where she can really swim.” 

Difficulties appeared. Maria was needed at home 
... till Mr. Rodriguez persuaded her family other- 
wise. 

She had no proper clothes... . till Mr. Rodriguez 
remembered a box of girls’ clothing sent from a 
women’s society in another state. 

She needed a medical examination. ... Mr. Rodri- 
guez phoned the clinic for an appointment and took 
her there on the streetcar. 

No one in the family knew how to go to the big 
railroad station. Mr. Rodriguez did, and he took her, 
this time by streetcar, too. 

Cards came back in Maria’s best printing. One is 
especially cherished by Mr. Rodriguez: “I never 
knew before that so many people loved me.” 


From the Neighborhood Center 


Every day for five of Frank’s eight years he had 
gone to the neighborhood center. He loved the peo- 
ple there very much. Sometimes it seemed more like 
his real home than his own. It was almost as though 
he owned it. Wasn’t his father the caretaker? And 
wasn’t it true the club couldn’t get along without his 
father ? 

Yet one thing worried Frank, now that he was 
eight, going on nine. If he was an American, why 
wasn’t his father one? He wished that on holidays 
like the Fourth of July when his friends put out the 
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flag that he had one to hang from their kitchen win- 
dow high on the fifth floor. It would be like a big 
sign telling everybody “Americans live here.” 

Did being born in Poland mean his father would 
never be an American? Wouldn’t they ever have a 
flag? He’d like to ask his father, but it might make 
him feel badly. He just had to talk about it to some- 
body, but whom? Then he knew. “Why, Mr. Van at 
the club! He always knows the right answers. He’s 
always ready to help a fellow.” 

Mr. Van said, “Why, your father is getting ready 
right now to be an American. It won’t be much 
longer. Even before I came here, he went to sign the 
papers, and every week now I am helping him study 
so he can answer the questions. What would you like 
to give him for a special surprise when he becomes 
an American?” 

The flashing answer came instantly. “A flag and a 
party.” 

So the secret began. Mr. Van found errands and 
odd jobs for Frank. Frank entrusted every penny, 
nickel, and dime to him for safekeeping. Frank’s 
house had only four chairs so the party would be at 
the club. Mr. Van would use money sent from his 
own church back in Ohio “to bring extra happiness.” 

The big day came. Frank’s father had a new suit. 
His mother had a bouquet of flowers. Frank himself 
had an endless smile. 

That night was one to be remembered forever by 
family, friends, teachers. There was the ice cream 
and cake and speeches. There was the flat square 
box that Frank gave to his father. There was his 
father opening it, then holding the flag in his hands 
and kissing it. ““Now it’s my flag, too!” There were 
the tears of happiness shining in every eye as they 
sang together : 


America! America! 

God shed his grace on thee 
And crown thy good 
With brotherhood 

From sea to shining sea! 


Through Christian Friendliness 


Mr. Hladin lived in Los Angeles. His sad face 
brightened with the visit of the Christian Friend- 
liness missionary. “We can help you,” she said. “Do 
not worry. Your family will be with you again.” 

For five years Mr. Hladin had been separated from 
them. At the time of the war he and his wife and 
their two children were caught in Czechoslovakia. He 
was an American and could come home; his wife, 
Eric, and Elena could not get the necessary papers 
to leave with him. So he left them, hoping they would 
follow shortly. But the months had passed into years, 
and he felt sometimes they would never be able to 
come. 

From Los Angeles the Christian Friendliness mis- 
sionary wrote many letters to officials in Washington 
and in Czechoslovakia. She did a lot of other corre- 


sponding, too. After ten months she could tell Mr. 
Hladin, “Everything is arranged. They have started 
their long journey.” 

When the big boat landed in New York Harbor, a 
Christian Friendliness missionary in that city was 
at the dock to welcome them. She helped them 
through customs, cared for their baggage, took them 
by bus to her own home for lunch. They especially 
liked the good white bread and butter, the orange 
dessert, the chocolate candy. Those were things they 
never had at home. She took Eric, Elena, and their 
mother for a bus ride along the river, then to the 
hotel for the night. 

Next day she put them on the train for Chicago 
and sent a telegram to a Friendliness missionary 
there. In Chicago this new friend and her minister, 
who spoke their language, met the train, helped Mrs, 
Hladin, Eric, and Elena across the city to another 
depot, and started them on the last part of their jour- 
ney. Then the missionary sent two telegrams. 

Two people were waiting at the Los Angeles sta- 
tion when that long train pulled to its stop. Can you 
guess who they were? It was a joyous reunion. Mrs. 
Hladin said, “I know now that the earth is full of 
the lovingkindness of the Lord.” 

Friendly things like this are happening every day 
in the big cities of our land. 


The Teacher’s Preparation 

Become familiar with the three types of work 
described in the background information above. 

Put up the city mission pictures from your own 
mission board that show similar work. Leave up 
the pictures about seacoast missions and doctors. 

Develop a story most.similar to work done by 
your denomination. Be ready to discuss its simi- 
larities to incidents in Davey in the Sand Hills. 

Make a song chart for “I Know a Friendly 
City.” Learn words and tune. 

Put up familiar charts “Homes” and “Thy 
Work, O God, Needs Many Hands.” 

Provide materials for continuing work on win- 
dow and gifts. 


THE SESSION 
As the Children Come 


Follow the procedure of the previous session. 
Look at the various city mission pictures, crowded 
city streets, homes in underprivileged areas, chil- 
dren in gymnasiums and on roof playgrounds, 
in kindergartens, mothers’ classes, adult study 
groups. Talk about the lack of play and park 
space in certain areas and the need for churches, 
neighborhood centers, and friendly missionaries 
all ready to teach, serve, and help in so many 
ways. 
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The Story 

Tell the story you have developed that describes 
the work your church is doing in the city. How 
are these children like your class? Like Davey 
and his sand-hill friends? What situations are 
similar that make missionary work seem alike no 
matter where it is? 


Work Time 

Continue work on the window to include illus- 
trations of the mission work studied today. This 
may cover one or more of the following: 

Mr. Rodriguez and Maria on the streetcar going 
to the clinic. 

Mr. Van walking along the street with Frank 
as he goes home from the club. They are making 
plans for the party. 

The Christian Friendliness missionary with 
Mrs. Hladin, Eric, and Elena riding on top of a 
double-decker bus along the river. 


Gift-making Time 
Direct the class to further work on their chosen 
gifts. 


For Singing 

Read words of the new song “I Know a Friend- 
ly City.” 

Of what does this song remind your boys and 
girls? Is such a place only in the song? How do 
they know? Who helps the song be true? 

Think about city homes. Sing 
“Homes.” 

Think about the work the class is doing. Sing 
“Thy Work, O God, Needs Many Hands.” 


together 


Thoughts for Closing 

“Let us think of all the home missionaries we 
know now. Why do they seem like neighbors?” 

Recall the story that Jesus told about neigh- 
bors. (Luke 10:25-37) 

Recall the verse that describes the missionaries 
who work in the city. “They help every one his 
neighbor.” (Jsaiah 41:6) 

Offer a prayer that you may always remember 
to act in a neighborly way because friendliness is 
needed at home, on your own street, in all of 
your town, as well as in the distant places of the 
world. 


Sexson 9G: By Pickup “ruck, Station Wagou, aud Mac 


Background Information for the Teacher 
A Teacher of the Navajo Language 


One missionary teacher travels in a red pickup 
truck among the Navajo Indians. In it she negotiates 
the spider web of dirt roads, wagon trails, and dry 
river beds of a sixteen million acre parish. 

Her schoolroom is any home where adult Navajos 
want to learn. (Their homes are called hogans.) Her 
“teaching books” are charts that picture the phonetic 
syllables of their language (printed and loaned by 
the government Indian service). Around a fire in 
winter or before the door in summer the pupils gain 
skill in recognizing the syllables by playing a word 
game with the teacher. Each draws a card, makes a 
sentence from the words pictured on it, then reads 
the sentences aloud. 

Thus, by word and play the adult memorizes the 
written symbol for each sound. Suddenly, written 
words come alive; he finds he can read the govern- 
ment newspapers printed in Navajo. And then—each 
pupil pledges to teach another, and the missionary 
teacher is off to another hogan schoolroom! 

Literacy becomes a wide doorway to improved 
health and social relationships, intelligent and in- 
formed citizenry in a democracy, escape from pov- 


erty, readier acceptance and deeper understanding of 
Christianity. 

In their gorgeous and largely unknown 25,000 
square mile corner of Arizona and New Mexico, 
65,000 Navajo Indians herd their sheep on eroded 
and over-grazed land. For miles they haul water to 
drink and to irrigate little plots of corn, squash, and 
melon. As did their grandparents before them, fam- 
ilies of ten and fifteen live in one-room hogans, sleep 
on sheepskins spread out on dirt floors, see half their 
children under six years of age die from tubercu- 
losis and malnutrition, and speak only the Navajo 
language. 

The simplest preaching of the Christian gospel, 
health education, child care, social relations, com- 
munication, relief, agricultural improvement all fail 
because of language difficulties and illiteracy. The 
hope of the Navajos lies in the teacher who points to 
the magic word symbol on the chart and helps them 
to learn to read and write their language. 


Those Who Work among the Migrants 


Other home mission workers in station wagons 
called Harvesters serve individuals and families (two 
and one-half million people) who harvest the crops 
across the country—beans, cranberries, cotton, 
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peaches, whatever is ripe—and spend their lives so 
that the rest of us may have frozen berries, canned 
asparagus, and so forth, in season and out. 

Their irregular employment may stretch into two 
or three months. Budgeting is hard because there is 
always food to buy; children must have shoes and 
clothes. Minimum wage and social security do not 
apply to these workers; local clinic services and re- 
lief measures are not usually available to them. 

They have neither street number nor post office box 
to call their own, a different home with each job, 
boxcars, barracks, haylofts, abandoned chicken 
houses, tents. Surroundings discourage neatness, lack 
of sanitary facilities threatens health. 

The children’s schooling is catch-as-catch-can, six 
weeks here, two months there, starting the same 
grade over and over, with little chance ever to finish 
it. 

Migrant families never know what it means to 
live in a neighborhood with a school, church, family 
doctor, friendly neighbors. There is the constant stig- 
ma of not belonging, of facing community resentment, 
of being needed but not wanted. In this tragedy the 
church takes over. 

For thirty years its ministry has been a service of 
pastoral counseling, Christian fellowship, religious 
education, worship. In the peak of the harvest season 
this social and religious service is extended through 
six Harvesters that roll from camp to camp, north, 
south, east, and west, bringing to the workers knowl- 
edge that here is a community to which they belong 
because they are children of God—the world Chris- 
tian community. 

Each Harvester, equipped to serve in many ways, 
brings the sense of community life. It is a church; 
its treasures mean community nights with worship: a 
portable altar, communion service, folding organ, 
hymnals, Bibles. 

It is a recreational center for old and young, with 
movie projector, record player, public address sys- 
tem; a playground, with balls, bats, horseshoes, foot- 
balls, Ping-pong; a library, with magazines, books, 
pictures; a school with books to study, drawing paper, 
crayons, craft materials; an emergency hospital, with 
bandages, iodine, first-aid supplies. 

In child care centers and vacation schools these 
home mission workers teach about God’s love and his 
world. They demonstrate friendliness. They help mi- 
grant boys and girls develop their talents and learn 
some of the enrichment skills other children know. 
They care for babies during the day, providing food, 
rest, toys, so the babies no longer have to play at 
the end of bean rows while their mothers pick. They 
even take temperatures, treat mild hurts and illnesses, 
help to get community support in improving health 
conditions around the camp. 

The church’s ministry touches only about one-tenth 
of the two and one-half million workers. It must con- 
tinue intelligent and sympathetic understanding of 


the migrant and his difficulties, have a cooperative 
attitude towards the state governments’ attempts to 
meet his problems of housing, sanitation, health, wel- 
fare service, children’s education, recognize the dig- 
nity of his work, and recognize him as an individual. 


Missionary Service by Mail 


Church school by mail, a cooperative venture in 
friendliness, was begun by one denomination more 
than twenty-five years ago, especially to meet the 
needs of church people cut off from church and 
Sunday school attendance—those geographically iso- 
lated, the blind and deaf in rural sections, adults and 
children living in high mountainous districts for 
health reasons, government and railroad workers in 
remote districts, families in oil fields and in temporary 
mining and lumber camps, and those kept away be- 
cause of home conditions or lack of transportation. 

Truly a missionary enterprise, this venture now 
reaches out beyond these isolated interested people to 
a numerous group who are without interest in the 
church program, have no knowledge of the Christian 
faith, no desire for the Christian way of life. Serving 
both is the church’s responsibility and opportunity. 

Church school by mail brings to individuals and 
families a rich opportunity to worship and study. 
Through it, isolated people see that they, too, are 
the church, that there is much they can do not only 
in worship and study but also in actual participation 
in sharing projects. They come to think of themselves 
as members of the whole church and view their fam- 
ily life in all its phases from a Christian point of 
view. 

The worker does his planning in an office miles 
removed from the people he serves. When great dis- 
tances make visits impossible he writes informal let- 
ters of welcome. In addition to the regular church 
school lessons he supplies each home with a Bible, 
prayer book, and hymnal if needed. He explains to 
parents how to use all the materials with the children. 
He encourages replies and in future correspondence 
the missionary’s letters are warm and newsy, includ- 
ing bits about his interests and what he does. 

With the children’s materials there goes a schedule 
of future mailing dates. Boys and girls anticipate the 
arrival of their new lessons and often wait by mail- 
boxes, sometimes a mile or more from their homes, 
for the arrival of the long-awaited package. Parents 
return signed reports indicating the child’s comple- 
tion of the work, his participation in such activities as 
grace at mealtime, daily prayers, looking up Bible 
verses, the sharing project, discussion of arising 
questions. 

Parents and children make requests for books that 
vary in subject from Wild Animals in the Rockies to 
Bowie’s Story of the Bible. Visual materials are also 
sent to families upon request. 

As in regular church school, the worker records 
important dates and on these occasions and special 
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holidays he sends cards to the children. His interest 
includes all the special problems and interests in the 
lives of each family he serves. 


Story Outlines 
A Teacher of the Navajo Language 


Even when Irene was a little girl she knew she 
would be a teacher. She used to say to her mother 
and father, “When I grow up, it’s what I want to 
do more than anything else.” So she studied hard, 
even when she was seven and in the second grade as 
well as in high school and college. A person has to 
know a lot to be a teacher! 

Then Irene had to answer two questions: ‘Where 
shall I teach?” “Whom shall I teach?” The answers 
were easy: “In the government school in Arizona; 
some of the 20,000 Navajo Indian children.” She 
would help them learn English, history, geography, 
perhaps cooking and sewing. 

For several years Irene did this. Then another idea 
came to her. “Navajo mothers and fathers need to 
know how to read, too, and before they learn English 
they must learn to read Navajo. This is most im- 
portant if they are to be intelligent Christian citizens. 
I will go and teach them. But where shall I get the 
money to do all this?” 

She secured special charts from the government on 
which were printed the symbols of the Navajo words 
and from which the people would memorize the sym- 
bols for each sound. She studied them, then visited 
from hogan to hogan to get acquainted with the men 
and women. Meanwhile, the churches said, “Your 
work is real missionary work. We want to help.” 

One day a Navajo grandmother came to Miss 
Irene. “My daughter wants to read.” “And how about 
you?” asked Miss Irene. The grandmother’s em- 
phatic head-shaking made plain she did not wish to 
learn. Yet, as lessons went on, the grandmother sat 
by the hogan door, watching, eyes never leaving the 
charts. But she could not be persuaded to try to read. 
At last the daughter had memorized all the symbols. 
She could pick out words from the Navajo news- 
paper, say them aloud. So Miss Irene moved on to 
teach another. 

Two weeks later she went back for a visit. On the 
rug in front of the door sat the daughter. With her 
and reading from the chart was—you’ve guessed it !— 
the grandmother. 

The “learn to read” rule says, “When you learn, 
you teach another.” The grandmother walked each 
day to a hogan where a man was lame and could 
not leave his home. She taught him. And he? He 
called out to the young Indian who tended the sheep 
for him in front of his hogan and taught him. In the 
doorway, while he learned, he could still watch the 
sheep. 

Four learned to read because Miss Irene taught 
one. And Miss Irene is able to teach the “first one” 


because the churches say, “Her work is our work. 
We will help with money.” 


A Worker among the Migrants 


Louie and Kate were up early. It was that way 
every day—up early and picked up in the trucks 
with the other workers and taken out to the fields. 
Not much breakfast either, just a piece of bread and 
coffee and an apple if lucky. 

Hard work it was, bending over the bean vines, 
row after row, hour after hour, filling basket after 
basket. Louie and Katie were only nine and seven. 

At noon they stopped only long enough for their 
sandwiches—one each—then back to work again. 
Then in midafternoon, so suddenly they hardly knew 
where it came from, there was a cool summer shower. 

The children were sorry to stop work—their family 
needed money badly. They were glad to stop—they 
were tired. Trucks came and took them back to the 
row of shacks that was home. 

Louie wished he had something to play with, but 
two days ago he and his pals had lost their only ball. 
Katie wished she had picture books to look at, maybe 
crayons to make her own pictures. They guessed 
they’d have to go to bed, though it was much too 
early for that, but there was nothing to do, no place 
to go. 

Then they heard a loud cheering down the road. 
They got up from the old crates they were sitting on 
by the door. Other children appeared quickly from 
their doorways. What was the excitement? Around 
the bend it came, what looked like an ordinary sta- 
tion wagon. When it came to a stop a smiling face 
looked out through the window. “Hello, everybody.” 

Before Louie could say “Jack Robinson” out came 
baseballs, bats, gloves, and a game was under way 
and he was the first baseman! There were boxes for 
Katie and the other girls. Katie’s eyes grew big. In 
the boxes were colored paper, scissors, and pictures 
to cut out, crayons, paste—everything she needed to 
make a book for herself. 

“Oh, thank you, sir. I wished for this and it seems 
like magic. Are you a magician?” Hugging the box 
close to her side she hurried back to the crate by the 
door to see if it were really true. 


Missionary Service by Mail 


Not “once upon a time” but right now there lives 
out in the state of Montana a family. In it are John- 
nie and his baby sister and their mother and father. 
Johnny is almost four years old and Sue is two 
months old. 

Their home is a big ranch house, and around it 
are hundreds and hundreds of acres of land, for 
Johnny’s father owns lots of sheep and cattle and 
horses and they must have plenty of room to graze. 
The house is miles away from the railroad and miles 
away from town or city. 

There are lots of things for Johnny’s father to do. 
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Can you think what? There are lots of things for 
Johnny’s mother to do. Can you think what? Their 
days are busy and happy, but sometimes they used to 
be lonely for friends, that is until the letter came. 
(Perhaps it was something like the sand-hill families 
before the Camerons came.) 

Most of all, Johnny’s father and mother missed 
going to Sunday school and church. The nearest 
church was fifty miles away and it was too long a 
trip for Johnny and Sue. That is they missed it until 
the letter came. It was from a missionary: 


Dear Mrs. White, 

Someone has told me about your family, and 
Johnny and Sue. I know you live too far from a 
church to go except maybe once a year. May I 
send some church school nursery lessons for you 
and Johnny’s daddy to use with him? Now that 
he is almost four, he will like the songs and 
stories and simple prayers. You may have Sun- 
day school right in your own home. 


“What a wonderful idea! We like this plan!” ex- 
claimed Johnny’s father and mother together. They 
could hardly wait for the big envelope of materials 
to arrive. And they kept coming, one every month. 

Mrs. White sent many “thank-you” letters. This is 
one of them. 


‘ 


‘.. . Whenever we read, John always wants to 
read from his Sunday school book. The two 
stories that he especially likes are ‘My Doctor’ 
and ‘Caring for Baby Sister.’ Johnny has always 
been simply awful when it came time to take him 
to the doctor for his check up. After reading the 
story he now just begs to go and see him, even 
when it isn’t time. 

“Also, now that he has been hearing the stories 
about caring for the baby, he spends every bath 
period I have for Sue close beside me, and he 
helps me a lot handing things to me and bringing 
things from another room. 

“T most certainly want to thank you again for 
our ‘lessons.’ The books are so interesting and 
helpful. I certainly appreciate your kindness. . . .” 


Johnny’s father and mother know they will never 
feel as lonely again because they cannot be in a real 
church each week. Lessons will keep coming to them 
by mail even when Johnny is nine and Sue is five, 
and when Johnny is thirteen and Sue is nine. The 
church remembers them no matter how far away they 
are, 


The Teacher’s Preparation 

Carefully read the three descriptions of mis- 
sionary work presented above and choose the one 
for class emphasis that most nearly corresponds to 
your own denomination’s work. Be prepared to 
share briefly the information in the other two. 


Read through the story outline of the work you 
plan to emphasize, and develop a story from it and 
be ready to tell it. Again, these stories are based 
on actual happenings and bear close relationship 
to the Camerons’ story. 

Put up any pictures you may have relating to 
these three missionary areas. Leave all other pic- 
tures in sight also. Have available all materials for 
the children’s work activities. 


THE SESSION 

As the Children Come 

Play a game. Suggest that each one find a new 
picture, think of two questions he wants to ask 
about it, then bring it into the circle to learn the 
answers. Children absent either of the last two 
sessions will be able to choose from the ones dis- 
cussed previously. 

Answer their questions and stimulate others, 
giving as much supplementary information as you 
can about all three areas. 


The Story 


Present the story, again noticing its similarities 
and differences to the others they have heard. 


Completion of the Window 

With the three illustrations today, the large 
window and the children’s smaller ones should be 
completed. This means drawing, cutting out, past- 
ing in place, putting in the “leading” marks. The 
three illustrations may be: 

Miss Irene lifting the reading charts from the 
back of her red pickup truck. At nearby hogan 
doorway is the woman she will teach. 

The home missions worker beside the Har- 
vester, handing a ball to Louie and a box to Katie. 

Children standing by the mailbox, receiving 
packages from the rural mailcarrier in his mailcar. 


Sharing Time 

Complete work on bean bags, stuffed toys, or 
other gifts. 

Open the giving box and choose a committee 
to count the money. Decide upon its expenditure 
and choose a committee to make the purchases or 
plan for sending the entire amount by check 
through the church missionary committee. 


Planning Time 

Recall the important information of the unit 
and plan for sharing it at the final session with 
another class, parents, friends. 
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Arrange the children’s phrases into a litany of 
Thanksgiving and use it in closing. Below is a 
sample of a possible litany. 


Class Prayer 


LEADFR: For all the new things we have 
learned, 
CHILDREN: We give thee thanks, O God. 
LEADER: For the Camerons who... § 
DORTOESE WO peek. ee ee ; 
Workers on boats who... ‘ 


Mr. Van who helped Frank__._. ; 
Mar Rodrciez. white. .22= se ; 
CHILDREN: We give thee thanks, O God. 
LEADER: For churches and people in them 
1G eee ene heer ser eee ey Ss , 
For Sunday school classes that 
TAK C eee reer ee bie oo ; 
For our own class that has_____________ 3 
For all people everywhere who serve 
to make your love known, 
CHILDREN: We give thee thanks, O God. 


Sessiou 10: “She Piual Program 


On this final day, the children are to see the 
program as their way of sharing something that 
has become very important to them. It is not a 
show. 

They, in a way, are missionaries, too, because 
they are carrying good news. They are telling to 
others who do not know, the important things 
about particular missionaries and the different 
ways they serve. They are telling and showing to 
them ways their own class has found to help so 
that the good news of Jesus may go to all corners 
of our land. 

They want the audience, through them, to have 
a better knowledge and understanding of home 
missions. 

The following is a suggested order of service: 

1. Informal greeting of guests with explana- 
tion by child of the purpose of the study. 


2. Showing of the chart or broomstick movie 
about Davey in the Sand Hills. 

3. Presentation of the short play that drama- 
tizes the gift making. A scene in the Camerons’ 
living room just before Thanksgiving. 

4. A time for singing. The class will choose two 
songs that seem most appropriate. 

5. Brief explanation of some of the pictures 
from the mission board describing the areas 
studied. 

6. Sharing the home mission “stained glass” 
window that illustrates these. 

7. Announcement of the money contributed for 
home missions and report of how it is to be spent. 
Give opportunity here for audience to contribute. 

8. Display the gifts made in connection with 
the study. 

9. Repeat the litany of Thanksgiving. 





